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Synonyms 


Ajanta; Ajintha lena 


Ajanta 
Definition 
Buddhist excavated site located in Maharashtra. 


The site of Ajanta (long. 75°45’E., lat. 20°32’ N.; 
Maharashtra) is probably ([7], pp. 280—347, [8], 
pp. 32-106, [9], pp. 175-178) the most well- 
known Indian Buddhist excavated site. It owes 
its fame not only to the large number of caves, 
31, which were excavated in two periods, but also 
to the extreme richness oftheir carved and painted 
ornamentation as well as to the beautiful scenery. 
All caves are distributed practically at same level 
on a cliff on the left bank of the valley of the 
Waghora which turns there to form a large “U”; 
the site can be at best admired from the southern 
plateau. All caves were numbered by James 
Fergusson in the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in a continuous manner which does not nec- 
essarily reflect the chronology of the monuments 
([1], p. 129, [7]). Thus, the caves excavated in the 
second and first centuries B.C. form a cluster prac- 
tically in the middle of the site; caves 8-13 and 
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15A mark indeed the nucleus out of which the site 
expanded on either side in the second half of the 
fifth century ( ). 


The Early Period 


Two sanctuaries or caityagrhas (“house of the 
caitya^) (monuments 9 and 10) were excavated 
in the early period (el pp. 124—126, 157—158, 
[10], pp. 98-105, [11], pp. 37-39) side by side, 
a feature rarely observed elsewhere: in sites like 
Bhaja or Bedsa, for instance, only one major 
sanctuary was dug in the mountain. The oldest 
one, monument 10, probably dating back to the 
second century B.C., is also one ofthe largest one 
ever done, measuring 29 x 12.5 m. Its facade is 
fully open like at Bhaja, which was probably 
closed by a wooden screen; the caitya (from cita, 
a "funeral pile"; also named stüpa or a relic shrine 
containing ashes of a holy person) sculpted in the 
depth ofthe apsidal monument is broad and shows 
a double medhi or plinth above which lies the 


Ajanta, Fig. 1 Ajanta caves along the Waghora (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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main part of the stupa, i.e., the anda (“egg,” 
alluding to the hemispheric shape of the monu- 
ment); the square harmika or “pavilion” tops 
the monument. A row of octagonal pillars runs 
parallel to the walls and turns behind the caitya, 
creating thus a separation between the central 
nave and the two aisles; it marks also 
a difference in the height of the monument since 
the vault of the aisles is clearly lower than the 
vault of the central nave. Wooden false beams, 
now lost, were attached to the vault, as was also 
the case in all sites of the region in the early period 
(Bhaja, Bedsa, Karlt, for example). Although 
these beams did not have any function, their pres- 
ence is important since it illustrates how exca- 
vated architecture drew its inspiration from 
contemporary wooden constructions. 

The walls and pillars are plain but traces of the 
oldest surviving murals have been found on the 
walls, at times repainted at a later period, probably 
the late fifth century. 

The second sanctuary (monument 9) is smaller 
(around 14 x 7 m), and being of a slightly later 
period it also has a partly closed facade. As 
a matter of fact, whereas the large horseshoe- 
shaped arch is preserved, closed in its lower part 
by a railing, it is supported by a wall where the 
entrance and two side windows have been 
hollowed out and are surmounted by a row of 
five horseshoe-shaped niches adorned with the 
depiction of a torana (portico) inspired from 
a wooden model. Two further unusual features 
of this monument are the flat ceiling of the aisles 
and its rectangular ground plan. The architects 
indeed usually gave their preference to the apsidal 
plan which reproduces in a much more harmoni- 
ous manner the rounded line of the row of pillars, 
this line being itself adapted to the circular shape 
of the stūpa behind which it runs. The caitya is the 
object of veneration and is an image of the 
Dharma at the same time that it evokes the Bud- 
dha; it has a very particular structure (see under 
> Bhaja) showing here a very high plinth (medhi) 
supporting the globular anda under the harmika 
(Figs. 2 and 3). 

Damaged paintings probably of the first century 
B.C. are preserved in caves 9 and 10; they are 
narrative and illustrate the life of the Buddha as 
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Ajanta, Fig. 2 Facade of cave 9 (Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 


Ajanta, Fig. 3 Interior of cave 9 (Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 


well as some of his previous lives or jatakas ([12], 
pp. 1-13, [13]). Further murals, depicting the Bud- 
dha in an iconic setting, were added to the pillars, the 
walls, and the entablature in the late fifth century. 
The attached dwelling place of the monks 
(monument 12) has a square excavated courtyard 
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Fig. 4 Architectural 
ornamentation in cave 12 
(Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 


with cells hollowed on the rear and side walls. 
Like in Bhaja and Bedsa, the ornamentation only 
covers the upper part of the walls and shows an 
architectural landscape with blind, horseshoe- 
shaped windows resting on a vedika and with the 
motif of the tiny stepped pyramids running under 
the ceiling (Fig. 4). 


The Later Period (Second Half of the 
Fifth Century) 


The site dramatically expanded toward the end of 
the fifth century when nearly 20 monasteries and 
two large sanctuaries were excavated ([11], pp. 
39-50, [18]). According to Walter Spink, this 
period was rather short and spread from around 
460 to around 480 A.D ([5], p. 125). Whatever it 
might be, this period marks the transition between 
the “Gupta” and the “Calukya” periods in the 
region and reflects profound transformation of 
the structure of the monuments, deep modifica- 
tions in iconography and probably one of the 
highest achievements reached by Indian sculptors 
and painters. 

The site spread then on either side of the initial 
nucleus with numerous monastic dwelling places 
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and two large caityagrhas being excavated (mon- 
uments 19 and 26). Whereas Spink writes that the 
work started simultaneously at various caves, 
Stern's study of the pillars of these caves suggests 
a work starting around the initial nucleus and 
progressively expending on either side [15]. 

The ground plan of sanctuaries 19 and 26 is in 
the line of the monuments of earlier periods. 
However, basic changes have been added: 
whereas in cave 19 a small porch protects the 
entrance to the monument, a veranda, now 
destroyed through the collapse of its ceiling, 
used to stand all along the facade of cave 26; 
false wooden beams and rafters are no more intro- 
duced, but are carved out of the rock. The com- 
position of the facade preserves, however, the 
model introduced at a much earlier period: it has 
two levels with the characteristic broad horse- 
shoe-shaped window through which the light 
enters and lights up the caitya in the upper part, 
and the lower closed level with only one entrance 
in cave 19, and three openings in cave 26 where 
they correspond with the central nave and the two 
aisles. Both monuments open on a courtyard 
where other shrines or cells were excavated on 
both sides. The courtyard in front of cave 19 is 
practically square and is closed by a screen only 
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Ajanta, Fig. 5 Facade of cave 19 (Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 


Ajanta 


partly preserved today where a door keeper and 
his attendant are still visible on one side of what 
was the entrance to the courtyard. The courtyard 
of cave 26 is rectangular and had small shrines on 
either side which collapsed in the course of time 
(Figs. 5 and 6). 

A very large number of monastic dwellings 
were excavated during this period. Their ground 
plan is based on the monuments of the early phase 
where the cells were excavated around a square 
room, but also shows major modifications. 
Whereas in this early period the ground plans of 
these dwellings could show much variation within 
a single site, a very specific ground plan has been 
now conceived which is practically always 
repeated. The caves are square and have a large 
inner courtyard supported by a row of pillars; the 
cells are excavated on the rear and both sidewalls. 
Moreover, a shrine with an image of the Buddha 
has been hollowed out in the rear wall (see “The 
Image of the Buddha” below); further shrines can 
possibly be distributed on either side, like in cave 
2 (see “Images of Richness” below). The cave is 
preceded by a veranda resting on pillars and hav- 
ing two cells at both extremities (Fig. 7). 


Ajanta, Fig. 6 Facade of cave 26 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Ajanta, Fig. 7 Facade of cave 1 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Although a monastic architecture, these habi- 
tations are characterized by an extremely rich 
ornamentation which is particularly obvious in 
the carving of the pillars inside and outside the 
caves. The basis can be square, polygonal or cir- 
cular, of various heights, or can be altogether 
absent. Similarly, the circular shaft is variously 
adomed: it can be polygonal or covered with 
vertical or flutes which show great variations 
from one cave to the other; further horizontal 
bands of scrolls, pearls, beaded garlands, etc., or 
large circular medallions can interrupt them. The 
upper part of the pillars also illustrates the richness 
of creativity of the artists; the capitals can indeed 
be shaped differently and also be adorned with 
various types of motifs, such as fruits, monstrous 
face, images of couples or the Buddha, etc., ([11], 
pp. 51-67, [15]). 

The walls of the monasteries and sanctuaries 
received a rich painted ornamentation [16, 17, 
19]. Whereas the walls are usually covered with 
narrative paintings illustrating the previous and 
last lives of Sakyamuni [12], the pillars or the 
ceilings receive a coffered ornamentation with 
a wide number of motifs, for instance, flowers, 
plants, real or fantastic animals, supernatural 


Ajanta, Fig. 8 Painted pillar in cave 17 (Photo (O 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


beings which are related to fertility, to the richness 
bestowed by nature [20]. The pillars of the early 
caves 9 and 10 were also then painted with images 
of the Buddha (Figs. 8 and 9). 


The Image of the Buddha 


Since the early period where no physical image of 
the Buddha is to be seen, a radical transformation 
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Ajanta, Fig. 9 Painted pillar in cave 10 (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


went through Buddhist art with the introduction of 
the Buddha image. Even more radical are the 
modifications noted in Ajanta, reflecting how 
architectural spaces and surfaces have been mod- 
ified through the overwhelming presence of the 
Buddha image ([11], p. 69). Thus earlier ornamen- 
tal elements disappear, replaced by those images. 
The facades of caves 19 and 26 are completely 
covered with images of the Buddha presenting 
different attitudes and showing various hand ges- 
tures. Such images do not necessarily reflect spe- 
cific moments of Sakyamuni’s life, but rather 
show him as an “ideal” teacher or displaying his 
endless generosity, and through their mere num- 
ber illustrate his universal presence. Tiny images 
of monks or lay people who kneel and venerate 
the Buddha are depicted at the feet of these 
images, being most probably the images of the 
donators who gave money for this embellishment 
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Ajanta, Fig. 10 Left wall in cave 7 showing the multipli- 
cation of images at Sravasti (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


of the monument. One moment of the Buddha's 
life, i.e., the Great Miracle at Sravasti, shows the 
Buddha multiplying his images, and fits thus per- 
fectly in this tendency (Fig. 10). 

Also inside the monuments, one notes how 
images of the Buddha cover the entablatures and, 
but only in cave 26, the walls where large panels 
illustrate the Buddha teaching and seated in the so- 
called pralambapadasana, a large depiction of the 
parinirvana or "Final Decease" and one of the 
enlightenment. In both caves also, the image of 
the Buddha is inserted in a niche which protrudes 
out of the caitya; more images of the Buddha and 
of Bodhisattvas are carved in two superimposed 
rows which run around the lower part of the caitya 
in cave 26 (Figs. 11-14). 

An important feature which appears in images 
on the facade of cave 19 or on the wall within cave 
26 is the presence of a crown held by semi-divine 
flying figures above the Buddha's head. In cave 
26, the Buddha who receives this divine crown 
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Ajanta, Fig. 11 Cave 26, final decease (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Ajanta, Fig. 12 Cave 26 — the enlightenment (Photo Ajanta, Fig. 13 Interior of cave 26 with view on the 
© Joachim K. Bautze) caitya (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Ajanta, Fig. 14 Interior of cave 19 showing the caitya 
with the image of the Buddha within a niche (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


Ajanta 


teaches and sits on a throne in the royal manner, 
i.e., pralambapddasana. This very particular 
image will be worshipped all over the Buddhist 
caves of Maharashtra in the sixth century, being 
encountered, for instance, in Karlt, Kuda, 
Kanheri, or Nasik. It most probably shows that 
the Buddha having gone to Mount Meru where he 
had occupied Indra's throne and taught the 
Dharma to his mother and the gods, had taken 
over the Indra's function as king of the gods. 
Hence, he sits on a throne, teaches, and is being 
crowned by semi-divine beings ([4], pp. 25-39) 
(Fig. 15). 

The same tendency to cover walls with images 
of the Buddha is also encountered in a number of 
monastic dwellings with depictions of the Buddha 
all put side by side and containing small depic- 
tions of devotees at ground level (see upper cave 
6, for instance). The Buddha was indeed also 
strongly present in the places of habitation of the 
monks since a major shift in the monastic archi- 
tecture shows the inclusion of a cell reserved for 
the image of the Buddha in the rear wall, enhanc- 
ing thus his living presence among the monks of 
his community. This reminds of I-tsing’s words: 


Ajanta, Fig. 15 Cave 26, right wall, three panels showing the coronation of the Buddha (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Ajanta, Fig. 16 Multiple images of the Buddha, upper 
cave 6 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


“While the Buddha was living, His disciples lived 
in the same room, and an image represents the real 
person; we can live in the same rooms without any 
harm. This traditional custom has long been prac- 
ticed in India.” ([4], p. 35) The overwhelming 
presence of the Buddha is not limited to carved 
depictions showing him in a very iconic setting, 
i.e., seated or standing, facing the viewer, often 
flanked by attendants who can be Bodhisattvas. 
Such images offer a rather abstract vision of 
the Buddha which will find its counterpoise in 
the painted depictions covering the walls of 
monastic dwellings and illustrating the life of 
the Buddha as well as his jatakas. Such large 
painted surfaces have been preserved in caves 1, 
2, 16, and 17 and in their verandas (Figs. 16 
and 17). 
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Ajanta, Fig. 17 Image of the Buddha in the inner shrine 
of cave 11 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Images of Richness 


The large horseshoe-shaped window has been 
preserved and is protected by tall images of the 
padma-and sankhanidhis or “treasures of the lotus 
and of the conch.” Those of cave 19 in particular 
are impressive because of their mere size, while 
those of cave 26 sit and thus occupy less space in 
the overall composition. These portly images 
which are gorgeously adorned have been often 
misunderstood as being images of bodhisattvas 
or yaksas, semi-divine beings related to nature. 
However, even if their general outline drew its 
inspiration from early yaksas images, the very 
detailed carving of some specific jeweled orna- 
ments allow recognizing them as the two treasures 
of the conch and the lotus respectively, at the 
proper left and right sides of the large window: 
as a matter of fact, the figure at the right side (thus 
at the viewer's left) wears a long flower garland, 
whereas his companion has a heavy garland made 
of pearls. Confirmation to this identification can 
be found in earlier Buddhist sites of Andhra 
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Ajanta, Fig. 18 “Treasure of the conch” or sankhanidhi, 
facade of cave 19 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Pradesh and Sri Lanka where the same pair is seen 
[3] (Fig. 18). 

There is no doubt that the function of the two 
nidhis is also to protect the monument, more par- 
ticularly the large window of the first level, but 
they are also and first of all symbols of material 
richness, a function which is theirs since the very 
beginning of Indian art — it is sufficient to refer to 
the tall kalpavrksa or “wishing tree” capital from 
Besnagar now kept in the Indian Museum, Kol- 
kata, where both jewels are depicted in their “nat- 
ural” form of lotus and conch. Their presence here 
shows how Buddhists were still, in the fifth cen- 
tury, taking into consideration elements drawn 
from the pan-Indian belief in spirits of the nature 
in order to integrate them within a more purely 
Buddhist iconography. 

Before Ajanta was inhabited by the Buddha, it 
had been the place of residence of a nagaraja, 


Ajanta, Fig. 19 Nagaraja in the passage to cave 16 
(Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


“serpent-king” as inscriptions mention, hence the 
representations of such a nagaraja in the court- 
yard of cave 19 or in a special shrine on the way to 
cave 16. Nagarajas are also regularly depicted 
flanking the entrance to sanctuaries and dwelling 
places of the monks, or they are shown in lintels 
surmounting niches where they are surrounded by 
their court (Fig. 19). 

Another major character related to richness and 
fertility is Harti whose images are repeatedly 
seen in lintels. The goddess and her husband 
Paücika were also carved in large dimensions in 
a shrine hollowed in the rear wall of cave 2, 
whereas a second shrine symmetric to it has 
images of two portly yaksas who are perhaps the 
nidhis seen on the facades of caves 19 and 26. All 
these characters, i.e., Haritt and her numerous 
children, the two nidhis, and nàgarajas, accom- 
panied by their court are carved in lintels above 
the chapels that are often excavated at both sides 
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Ajanta, Fig. 20 Hariti and Paücika, cave 2 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


of the verandas in front of the viharas [3] 
(Fig. 20). 

Another part of the monument which includes 
different motifs related to this iconography is its 
entrance. Nagarajas and eventually also two 
women can stand at the bottom of the door- 
jambs, whereas two further women can stand 
under trees on either side of the door-lintel ([2], 
[11], pp. 67-68). The door-jambs are further 
adorned with small depictions of couples and 
more decorative motifs such as garlands, pearls, 
foliated scrolls, flowers, etc. Such a rich ornamen- 
tation is highly symbolical and not merely 
decorative: it marks the monument to which it 
belongs as a place of spiritual enrichment; it 
marks a rupture between the outer profane and 
the inner sacred spaces. Like the painted ornamen- 
tation of the ceilings which includes similar 
motifs, it also refers to the world of nature 
which constitutes the frame within which the 
Buddhist religious thought expands; it constitutes 
a gorgeous and lively background to the 
more iconographic ornamentation. Whether 


painted or carved, this ornamental setting is the 
place where artists could be highly imaginative, 
not bound by rules dictated by official iconogra- 
phy (Fig. 21). 


Bodhisattvas 


A major Bodhisattva to be depicted at Ajanta is 
Avalokite$vara: no less than ten panels show him 
protecting from dangers met with while travelling. 
The list of dangers usually amounts to eight, much 
more rarely to ten situations: this explains the 
depiction on either side of the central image of 
the Bodhisattva of small scenes where devotees 
are in danger and seek Avalokitesvara’s help as 
described in the » Saddharmapundrika Sutra 
(Chap. 24). They are for instance threatened by 
an elephant, a lion, a snake, fire, a shipwreck, and 
bandits or by being taken into jail, or put to death. 
This iconography illustrates, as a matter of fact, 
a major aspect of the Bodhisattva's personality: 
whoever venerates him, calls his name, will 
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Ajanta, Fig. 21 Doorway to nave, cave 26 (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


receive his immense protection. This function 
explains why, in particularly at Ajanta and 
Aurangabad, these images are carved or painted 
in the verandah of the monasteries or in 
niches hollowed in the facade of the cliff; these 
images basically meet the needs of monks when 
the latter travel, they are directed toward the 
outer world and, by extension, toward mundane 
activities of the devotees, be they monks or 
laypeople. 

Ten such images were painted (caves 2, upper 
6, 11, 17) or carved (caves 4, 10/11, 20, 26) at 
Ajanta, before spreading to other sites of the 
region, Aurangabad, Ellora, Kanheri, or even 
Badami. 

Less known is the presence in cave 26 of two 
characters who became major figures in a later 
period, i.e., Hayagriva, a wrathful character who 
attends to Avalokitesvara and stands at his proper 
left in a panel of the entablature, and a female 
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Ajanta, Fig. 22 Avalokitesvara, facade of cave 4 (Photo 
© Joachim K. Bautze) 


character, perhaps already the Tara, standing 
close to the Buddha in a panel carved on the rear 
wall of the cave ( ). 

Bodhisattvas attend also to the teaching Bud- 
dha present in the shrines of the monasteries: 
Avalokitesvara holding a padma and Vajrapani 
holding his vajra stand on both sides, forming 
thus a triad which can also be encountered in 
other panels carved in the verandas of the caves. 
Similarly, spatial compositions distributed on dif- 
ferent walls could be created, for instance, in cave 
1 where four Bodhisattvas are painted, two 
flanking the entrance to the antechamber and two 
in the antechamber flanking the passage to the 
shrine. Without entering into a detailed discussion 
of their identities, it is worth mentioning that the 
Bodhisattva usually identified with “Padmapani” 
does not hold in fact a padma but an utpala, 
making this identification untenable. Be that as it 
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Ajanta, Fig. 23 Fifth-century mural on a pillar of cave 10 
(Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


may, models emerge in Ajanta which constitute 
the basis for later development of Buddhist ico- 
nography: the set of four Bodhisattvas announces 
the later group of eight Bodhisattvas around the 
Buddhas who are encountered in Ellora, for 
instance. 

Major financial contribution was involved in 
the making of Ajanta in its second phase, coming 
most probably from the court of the Vakaakas as 
supposed by Walter Spink [14]. This might have 
galvanized the Buddhist community in having 
new topics, such as Avalokite$vara protecting 
from the dangers, sets of Bodhisattvas, or the 
Buddha being crowned, being actually depicted. 
On the other side, the iconography still preserves 
motifs known from an earlier period, such as the 
set of the Buddhas of the past combined to 
Maitreya, a motif which is carved or painted in 
different caves either on the lintel or right under 
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Ajanta, Fig. 24 Cave 19, ground plan (After Fergusson J, 
Burgess J (1880) The Cave Temples of India. W.H. Allen 
et al., London, pl. XXXVII) 
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Ajanta, Fig. 25 Cave 2, ground plan (After Fergusson J, 
Burgess J (1880) The Cave Temples of India. W.H. Allen 
et al., London, pl. XLIV) 
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the ceiling (caves 17, 20, 22, 26), thus always 
keeping a higher position which it had since the 
first century A.D. when it was carved at the 
highest level of the porticoes of stüpa 1 at 
Sanchi. The site was interrelated with monaster- 
ies of the Northwest, showing elements drawn 
from the Buddhist iconography in Gandhara, 
such as the simultaneous representation of the 
Dipamkara-játaka and of Sakyamuni meeting 
his son Rahula, or the presence of some details 
in the depiction of the Haritt story in cave 2. 
Some other features related to the Northwest 
are of a more stylistic nature, such as the murals 
introduced on pillars in cave 10 and showing the 
heavily dressed Buddha. Ajanta is a major site of 
transition and of creation which deeply 
influenced the Buddhist artistic production of 
the sixth century in the region and marks 
a rupture with the early phase, establishing in 
a definitive manner the iconography of the 
Mahayana (Figs. 23-25). 
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Aurangabad 


Claudine Bautze-Picron 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
(CNRS), UMR 7528 ‘Mondes Iranien et Indien’, 
Paris, France 


Synonyms 


Aurangabad 


Definition 
Buddhist excavated site located in Maharashtra. 


The caves located north of Aurangabad, Maharash- 
tra (lat. 19°52’ N.; long. 75°17’ E.), form a small 
but important group of monuments distributed in 
three groups. The site was occupied in the first 
centuries of our era when a caityagrha or sanctuary 
(cave 4) was excavated. The first two groups, 
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respectively, caves 1—5 and 6-9, have nine caves 
open to the East where all, apart from cave 4, 
were probably realized in the course of the sixth 
century, whereas the caves of the third group are of 
smaller size and remained unfinished. The second 
group includes, moreover, an unnumbered “Brah- 
manical cave” excavated near cave 6. Through its 
architecture, its iconography, and the style of its 
sculptures, the site breaks with what was hitherto 
observed at Ajanta ([3], [4], pp. 385—392; [5], 
pp. 225-236). 


The Early Period, Cave 4 


This only apsidal sanctuary of the site is very 
badly damaged; all octagonal pillars collapsed in 
the course of time; only fragments of two of them 
were still recovered and those standing today were 
all constructed in the twentieth century ([7], 
p. 180); its fagade is open and was most probably 
closed by a wooden screen. In the absence of any 
inscription or any other excavated monuments, 
a precise dating remains impossible and the mon- 
ument has been broadly dated from the beginning 
of our era ([2], p. 41) to the third century A.D. ([7], 
p. 180). False beams and rafters have been 
sculpted under the vault, replacing thus the 
wooden beams introduced in early caityagrhas 
(“house of the caitya") in sites like Ajanta, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, or Karli, for instance; they rest on 
an entablature adorned with high blind rectangu- 
lar niches which support a railing or vedika above 
which are carved horseshoe-shaped blind win- 
dows adorned with the motif of the portico or 
torana. Such an ornamentation is not encountered 
elsewhere but reminds of the facade of cave 9 in 
Ajanta. The caitya is also badly damaged but 
shows a high plinth or medhi supporting the bul- 
bous hemispheric part which is surmounted by an 
elaborated harmika or pavilion made of a square 
railing which supports an inverted stepped pyra- 
mid, an ornamentation practically generalized in 
the region in that period. The bulbous outline is 
also a rather typical form in Junnar. This could 
allow suggesting a date in the second or the third 
century A.D. No other monument can be ascribed 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 1 Cave 4 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


to this period at Aurangabad, and the dwelling 
places were most probably built in wood in the 
vicinity of this sanctuary (Fig. 1). 


Fifth-Sixth Centuries, Architecture 


Work restarted in the sixth century, even perhaps 
already toward the end of the fifth century, in the 
wave of patronage initiated by the court of 
the Vakatakas at Ajanta ([2], p. 41). Cave 3, the 
main cave in the first group, preserved with some 
adjustments the ground plan of the dwelling 
places of Ajanta, that is, cells are distributed 
around a central square pillared hall and a shrine 
with the image of the Buddha preaching has been 
dug in the rear wall. However, no veranda stands 
in front of the cave. 

A great change in architecture has been initi- 
ated in Aurangabad with the introduction of a new 
type of ground plan where the shrine is no more 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 2 Cave 2, courtyard and front pillars (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


excavated in the rear wall of the monastery but is 
at the center of the structure with monastic cells 
being excavated in the sidewalls, which is also 
noted in cave 8 at Ellora. A simple model is 
illustrated in cave 2: the shrine is freestanding in 
the cave which is at a slightly higher level than the 
courtyard in front of it and with a facade supported 
by two square pillars and two pilasters (Fig. 2). 

The ground plan is more elaborated in caves 6 
and 7 where cells are distributed in the sidewalls. 
Both caves are larger than cave 2: four square 
pillars and two pilasters support a plain entablature; 
moreover, cave 7 has a veranda which isolates the 
shrine and its circumambulation path, whereas the 
shrine of cave 6 has an antechamber supported by 
two pillars and two pilasters. 

Some monuments have been excavated 
widthwise (caves | and 9), which vaguely remind 
of cave 8 in Ellora without, however, the monastic 
cells. Cave 1 was left unfinished; only the pillars 
of the now collapsed porch and those of the 
veranda were carved, beside some panels on the 
sidewalls and those of the veranda illustrating, for 
instance, the Buddhas of the past (Figs. 3 and 4). 


Ornamentation 


Pillars like those of cave 3 and the veranda of 
cave | are carved with extreme care and great 
attention paid to small details and are close to 
those standing in some monuments (1 or 2, for 
instance) at Ajanta. Those of caves 2, 6, and 7 
show a more decent structure, being of a square 
section with a hexadecagonal tightening at mid- 
height or toward the top of the pillar; a very 
delicate ornamentation partly covers them, intro- 
ducing large lotus medallions adorned with the 
couple, a motif already encountered at Ajanta. 
The frame of the entrance to the shrines is made 
of a series of concentric usually plain bands of 
progressively increasing depths without, thus, 
the rich and abundant ornamentation noted in 
Ajanta. Male  doorkeepers, nagarajas, or 
the two treasurers of the conch and the lotus 
(sankha- and padmaniddhis), can be seen stand- 
ing or seated at the bottom of the doorjambs. 
Lintels are usually adorned with a series of min- 
iature temples having images of the Buddha 
(Figs. 5 and 6). 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 3 Ground plans of caves 1—5 (After: Brancaccio, Pia (2000) The Buddhist Caves at Aurangabad: The 
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Aurangabad, Fig.4 Ground plans of caves 6—9 (After: Brancaccio, Pia (2000) The Buddhist Caves at Aurangabad: The 


Impact of the Laity. Ars Orientalis 30: Fig. 2) 


Iconography 


The main image of the Buddha at Aurangabad 
shows him preaching and seated in the so-called 
European manner on a very elaborate royal throne 
where superimposed animals, real or fantastic, 
refer to the four elements (elephants — earth; 
lion/leogryph = fire; makaras or aquatic fantastic 
creatures = water; hamsas or geese = air); such 


images are carved in alto-relievo in the shrines or 
in low relief in so-called intrusive panels 
introduced on the walls of some caves, for 
instance, cave 2. The presence of images of 
the Buddha shown respectively teaching and 
meditating in the two small shrines dug in the 
back wall of cave 6 introduces a new esoteric 
dimension to Buddhist iconography which finds 
its way in Ellora (cave 12) or Nasik. These images 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 5 Cave 3, pillared hall (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 6 Cave 7, entrance to the shrine 
(Photo (C) Joachim K. Bautze) 


probably illustrate indeed the two aspects of 
Vairocana, a supreme aspect of Sakyamuni, 
which are located at the center of two complemen- 
tary mandalas [6]. 

Topics which were very much present at Ajanta 
can appear in a secondary position, such as the seven 
Buddhas of the past, seen on the left wall outside the 
veranda of cave 1; whereas at Ajanta they are accom- 
panied by Maitreya, Buddha of the future, two 
Bodhisattvas holding a fly whisk flank here the 
group. Being partly damaged, these Bodhisattvas 
remain difficult to identify, one, at our left, 
being probably Avalokite$vara who holds the stalk 
ofa broken flower, probably the padma. One jataka, 
the Sutasoma jataka, has been carved on the entab- 
lature of the front row of the pillars in cave 3, 
reflecting thus the tradition of illustrating these pre- 
vious lives of the Buddha present in Buddhist art 
since the earliest times and reminding of the ele- 
gantly painted depictions of jatakas at Ajanta 
(Fig. 7). 

The image of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
protecting his devotees from dangers encountered 
while traveling and which is a common topic at 
Ajanta is here seen on the facade of cave 7. These 
dangerous situations usually amount to eight: they 
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Aurangabad 


Aurangabad, Fig. 7 Cave 1, facade with depiction of the Buddhas of the past on the left wall outside the monument 


(Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


show devotees’ encounters with an elephant, 
a lion, a snake, a fire, a shipwreck, and bandits 
or being threatened with jail or with death, and are 
depicted around the central image of the Bodhi- 
sattva, whose help is sought for. This iconography 
illustrates a major aspect of the Bodhisattva’s 
personality: whoever venerates him, calls his 
name, will receive his immense protection 
(Fig. 8). 

Large-size Bodhisattvas are carved in alto- 
relievo on the rear wall of the veranda of cave 7, 
flanking thus the door to the circumambulation 
passage; similar ones appear in caves 2 and 6 
flanking the entrance to the shrine or stand on 
either side of the Buddha image in the shrines of 
caves 3, 6, or 7. Their identification is not always 
evident, but they appear to be in a number of cases 
Avalokite$vara and Maitreya, announcing thus 
a triad also present at Ellora and which would let 
surmise the upcoming importance of Bodhgaya in 
the field of iconography since this pair of Bodhi- 
sattvas used to be standing in niches in front ofthe 
Bodhi Mandir, as we know from Xuanzang's 


testimony in the seventh century ([1], p. 77). 
This iconography relates also to the four tall 
Bodhisattvas painted in cave 1 at Ajanta on either 
side of the entrances to the antechamber and to the 
shrine (Fig. 9). 

The iconography of Aurangabad reflects 
a radical turn in Buddhist religious thought 
through the overwhelming presence of female 
characters in cave 7: two large groups flank the 
entrance where one central tall figure is flanked by 
small attendants and male and female dwarfs. 
Another group of six standing women flanked by 
Maitreya and the Buddha is carved in the left 
shrine in the veranda, facing another shrine 
where Hariti and Paficika are seen. Whereas the 
presence of this couple symbolizing fertility and 
richness constitutes a reminder ofthe iconography 
observed at Ajanta, the group in the left shrine 
very clearly marks a rupture in Buddhist iconog- 
raphy, being perhaps related to the concept of the 
Buddhas of the past (Figs. 10 and 11). 

The presence of such groups, carved with 
a deep sense for the volume, with the 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 8 Cave 7, rear wall of the veranda showing, left to the entrance, AvalokiteSvara as protector (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


Aurangabad, Fig. 9 Cave 2, view of the shrine with the two Bodhisattvas and the sidewalls bearing intrusive panels 
with images of the Buddha (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 10 Cave 7, veranda, left shrine, female deities with Maitreya (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Aurangabad, Fig. 11 Cave 7, veranda, right shrine, Hārītī and Paficika (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Aurangabad 


Aurangabad, Fig. 12 Cave 7, panel at the right of the 
entrance to the shrine (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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characters practically freeing themselves from 
the plain background and a steady hand for 
voluptuous and curved lines, clearly reflects 
esoteric tendencies which were arising within 
Buddhism and led to the carving of a large 
group of female images in the antechamber of 
cave 12 at Ellora around 700 A.D. The shrine 
of cave 7 includes likewise a divine couple, 
perhaps Avalokitesvara and the Tara, facing 
a scene of veneration of the Buddha by 
a female dancer accompanied by female musi- 
cians (Figs. 12 and 13). 

Aurangabad is a major site where a radical 
rupture took place, opening the way to esoteric 
Buddhism: the accent is not put anymore on the 
sole personality of the Buddha Sakyamuni, but 
rather on his supramundane nature, and the Bud- 
dhist pantheon includes female as well as male 
characters. It is also within this frame that one 
should understand the existence of the so-called 
Brahmanical cave near cave 6 and which 
includes images of Ganesa, Durga, or the 
Mothers, accompanied by Siva; most gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon are indeed 
included in the outer field of Buddhist mandalas 
(Fig. 14). 
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Aurangabad, Fig. 13 Cave 7, scene of dance and music within the shrine (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Aurangabad 


Aurangabad, Fig. 14 View of the second group of caves (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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(CNRS), UMR 7528 ‘Mondes Iranien et Indien’, 
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Synonyms 


Bedse 


Definition 
Buddhist excavated site in Maharashtra. 


Bedsa is a fairly small site, with only four caves 
(but altogether 15 excavations including cisterns), 
all facing east ([2], pp. 153—154; [3], pp. 107-113) 
(lat. 18°43’ N., long. 73?32' E.; Maharashtra). 
Like most similar sites of the region, it has 
a large sanctuary surrounded by monastic dwell- 
ings. The caityagrha (“house of the caitya") of 
Bedsa (monument 7) has been excavated very 
deep in the mountain, like the same monument 
at Karli but unlike the one of Bhaja: a passage has 
been cut here through the rocks to reach 
a courtyard created in front of the monument as 
such; together courtyard and monument measure 
ca. 20 m in depth and ca. 8 m in width ([1], pp. 
86-87) (Fig. 1). 

This courtyard practically coincides with a 
veranda supported by octagonal pillars and pilas- 
ters which are richly adorned: they stand within 
a base shaped as a pürnaghata (“jar of abundance") 
and are crowned by a very elaborate capital with 
two parts: the lower part reproduces a reversed 
lotus flower, probably inspired from third century 
capitals carved above ASoka's pillars, and an upper 
part with practically carved-in-the-round elephants 
or horses being mounted by couples. The quality 
displayed by these carvings, the round and gener- 
ous volumes, and the elegance and freedom of the 
outline remind of images of the yaksis standing 
under a tree and added to the toranas (*porticos") 
of stüpa 1 at Sanchi. Seated above horses or 
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Bedsa, Fig. 1 Facade of the sanctuary (Photo © Joachim 
K. Bautze) 


elephants, two animals of primordial importance 
in Buddhist mythology, wearing elaborate dress 
and jewelry, these characters are most probably 
images of the divine world, hence also their posi- 
tion in the structure of the monuments — they are 
indeed depicted much above eye level (Fig. 2). 

Monastic cells have been excavated in both 
sidewalls of the veranda, and the caityagrha as 
such is entered at the middle of the rear wall. 
A large horseshoe-shaped window is hollowed 
in the upper part of this facade allowing light to 
fall on the stupa or caitya carved deep in the 
sanctuary (Fig. 3). 

The traditional ornamentation at that early 
period, that is, first century B.C. to first century 
A.D., covers the walls with a harmonious associa- 
tion of different architectural motifs, that is, the 
railing or vedika which runs at ground level, thus 
shown as if surrounding the monument, but also at 
higher position on the walls where it supports 
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Bedsa, Fig. 2 Pillars and pilasters with highly elaborated capitals (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Bedsa, Fig. 3 Facade and sidewalls of the veranda (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


horseshoe-shaped blind windows of different sizes 
and adorned with foranas carved in low relief 
(Fig. 4). 

A row of octagonal pillars separates also the 
nave from the aisle inside the monument, but in 


contrast to those standing outside, these are 
deprived from any ornamentation. The vault 
used to be adorned by wooden beams now all 
disappeared and only reminded through their 
traces. The caitya (from cita, a “funeral pile"; 
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Bedsa, Fig. 5 Inside view of the sanctuary (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


Bedsa, Fig. 4 Right sidewall of the veranda (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


Bedsa, Fig. 6 Apsidal monastery (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Bedsa, Fig. 7 Bedsa (After Franz HG (1965) Buddhistische Kunst Indiens. VEB E.A. Seemann Buch- und Kunstverlag, 


Leipzig, Fig. 28) 


also named stüpa or a relic shrine containing ashes 
of a holy person) carved in the depth of the monu- 
ment has a rather elongated outline, the main hemi- 
spheric part of the monument or anda (“egg”), 
resting practically on a double-leveled plinth or 
medhi, each level being adorned by a railing, 
vedika, carved in low relief. A pavilion or harmika 
surmounts this structure: it includes a square which 
protects the wooden pole or yasti arising out of it 
and ending in an elegant blossoming lotus flower 
which is used to support the umbrellas (chattras). 
A number of caityas were also sculpted in smaller 
circular, apsidal, or even rectangular caves which 
have at times partly collapsed with the result that the 
caityas are in open air (Fig. 5). 

The architects working at Bedsa also made use 
of the apsidal ground plan for the excavation of 
a place of habitation for the monks (monument 
11). This monument is excavated directly to the 
right of the main sanctuary and is open to the 
outside world. Nine monastic cells, each with 
two stone beds, open on this apsidal inner court- 
yard; further cells are excavated outside. Each 
entrance is surmounted by a torana carved in 
low relief in a horseshoe-shaped niche, all niches 


being connected through a railing, a motif also 
encountered at Bhaja (Figs. 6 and 7). 
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Synonyms 


Bhaja; Bhaje 


Definition 
Buddhist excavated site in Maharashtra. 


Being one of earliest excavated sites in Maharash- 
tra (lat. 18°44’ N, long. 73°29’ E), perhaps dating 
back to the second century or to the early first 
century B.C. — but with a cistern still being made 
in the second century A.D. ([2], pp. 153—154, [3], 
pp. 223-228 [4], p. 151), Bhaja appears to have 
been some kind of laboratory for the architects 
who conceived the ground plans to the places of 
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habitation of the monks. The site is close to other 
sites like Kondane, Bedsa, and Karl, all located 
between Mumbai and Pune. These monasteries or 
viharas although all conceived on the same struc- 
ture, i.e., monastic cells are distributed around 
a central empty space, present ground plans of 
different shapes: some are square, some rectangu- 
lar; some have cells on one side, some on two or 
three sides. Most are at ground level, but can also 
be distributed on two superimposed levels. Here, 
like in other sites, the cells are made to accommo- 
date one person, a bench being carved on one of 
the walls to be used for the monk's bed. 

The viharas are distributed around the 
caityagrha or “house of the caitya” (monument 
12) which has a wide open facade, perhaps 
originally closed through a wooden lattice and 
having its upper part in the very characteristic 
horseshoe shape. Wooden false beams, an orna- 
ment borrowed from contemporary wooden archi- 
tecture, are fixed on the vault and a row of slightly 
slanting octagonal pillars runs parallel to the wall, 
marking thus the limit of a passageway. The pillars 
are plain, have neither basis nor capital. The caitya 
or stupa stands in the depth of the apsidal sanctuary 
which measures nearly 21 m in length (Fig. 1). 


Bhaja, Fig. 1 Façade of the sanctuary (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Bhaja, Fig. 2 Inside view of the sanctuary (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


The caityas (from citā, a “funeral pile"; also 
named stupa or a relic shrine containing ashes of 
a holy person) carved in the excavated sites of 
Maharashtra illustrate a great diversity in the orga- 
nization of their basic element, i.e., a plinth or 
medhi which rests on the ground and supports 
the main hemispheric part or anda (“egg”). 
A balustrade or vedika is usually carved in low 
relief around the medhi or the anda; it is simply 
made of poles with cross-beams and a continuous 
semicircular upper beam named usnisa which 
holds all poles together. A second railing with 
a square ground plan is sculpted above the caitya, 
it is part of the harmika, a small “pavilion” — in 
fact a construction made of this balustrade which 
protects a chattrayasti (“pole of umbrellas”), i.e., 
a pole supporting one or many umbrellas which is 
added to the original stone structure and which, 
being of wood, has often disappeared in the course 
of time. 

Great care has been brought to the depiction of 
the caitya at Bhaja: it stands with its highly 
polished surface like a jewel in the dark depth of 
the monument and simply consists of the high 


plinth without railing being depicted, and 
supporting the main part of the monument which 
is topped by the square railing of the harmika ([2], 
pp. 83-84) (Fig. 2). 

The facade presents an ornamentation encoun- 
tered in all sites of the region in the early period, 
i.e., elements such as railings, rows of small 
stepped pyramids, horseshoe-shaped windows 
adorned with toranas or porticos carved in low 
relief, flat niches where couples are showing 
themselves, or molded projections are carved all 
around the wide opening. The couples carved in 
the flat niches on either side of the central opening 
can be most probably interpreted as images of 
the divine world paying homage to the Buddha 
symbolized by the caitya standing in the 
monument or, but secondarily and only possibly, 
of the lay community which financially supported 
the community of monks ([5], pp. 117-120) 
(Figs. 3 and 4). 

A group of 14 freestanding monolithic caityas 
form a unique rendering in the caves of Maharash- 
tra, having been sculpted out of the rock in a cave 
which has partly lost its original vaulting 
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Bhaja, Fig. 3 Right side (for the viewer) of the upper facade of the sanctuary (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Bhaja, Fig. 4 Detail of a niche with a couple below 
a horseshoe-shaped niche (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


(monument 20) ([5], pp. 123—124). Their diame- 
ter measures between 1.6 and 2.5 m width and 
they reproduce the outline of the caitya 
worshipped in the sanctuary, i.e., a high plinth 
supports the main body of the stūpa and the 
square harmika tops the structure. In some 
examples, where the vault of the cave has been 
preserved, an umbrella is carved on it hovering 
above the caitya. Inscriptions incised on them 
reveal that they were carved in honor of monks 
(Fig. 5). 

The very same ornamentation with vedika and 
horseshoe-shaped windows adorns also the façade 
above the monasteries, for instance, monument 
13, thus creating an architectural landscape within 
which the places of habitation of the monks as 
well as the unique place of worship are integrated 
(Fig. 6). 

Although generally understood to be such 
a monastic dwelling, monument 22 presents 
a ground plan and an ornamentation which are 
unique ([5], pp. 124-126). The excavated square 
room is preceded by a veranda which is richly 
carved. Two large panels cover the right wall on 
either side of the entrance to a monk’s cell; 
whereas there is no doubt that the panel at our 
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Bhaja, Fig. 5 Group of freestanding caityas (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Bhaja, Fig. 6 View of the facade of monasteries, right of the sanctuary, below is monastery 12 (Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 
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Bhaja, Fig. 7 Sirya and Mara facing each other, right wall of the veranda of monument 19 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


left depicts the Sun God Sürya driving his chariot 
over demonic characters who probably symbolize 
darkness, various identifications have been 
suggested for the figure mounting an elephant 
that is carved on the right panel, facing thus the 
Sun God. A number of small enigmatic scenes are 
distributed all around this character, mostly show- 
ing scenes of dance and pleasure, or monstrous 
characters. And even if the presence of the ele- 
phant as a mount explains how this image has 
repeatedly been identified as being Indra, the 
king of the gods, one should ask what would 
justify the presence of the god in this setting and 
one should remind how the god is depicted in this 
early phase of Buddhist art, looking, for instance, 
at his depiction on the northern portico of stupa 1 
in Sanchi. Another major character of Buddhist 
mythology, i.e., Mara has for mount the elephant, 
and his presence here would be amply justified: 
image of the darkness, of the universe of senses, 
ruling on the human desires, he would be here 


depicted as trying to enter the sacred space 
whereas Sürya, god of light, would be seen as 
emerging out of the very same space in order to 
spread his light in the world of men [1]. Both 
images would thus be symbolic of the conflict 
between light and darkness, between the world 
of the Buddha or his Dharma and the universe 
within which it spreads. The back wall of the 
same veranda contains some of the earliest depic- 
tions of doorkeepers on either side of the door to 
the inner chamber ( ). 

The cave as such has a spacious square room 
with monastic cells excavated on the rear and right 
walls; deep horseshoe-shaped niches alternate 
with the entrances to the cells on these two walls 
and also are carved in the left wall where two 
protectors are carved in shallow niches which 
echo the entrances to the monks’ cells of the 
right and rear walls ( ). 

The setting up of a rich architectural ornamen- 
tation inside and in the veranda reproducing the 
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Bautze) 


Bhaja, Fig. 9 Female image carved at the left side 
of the facade of the sanctuary (Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 


elements noted on the facade of the caityagrha, 
1.e., the horseshoe-shaped window and arch and 
the railing, probably reflects the wooden architec- 
ture but also contributes to relating these monastic 
and otherwise sparely adorned monuments to 
built architecture as it would have stood in a lay, 
not particularly sacred, context. The embellish- 
ment of the monastic monument constitutes the 
link between these two worlds, the Buddhist com- 
munity inhabiting these excavated sites and the 
lay community on which it relied for its daily life. 
This would also justify the presence of a large 
female image carved at the left side of the 
caityagrha facade — which reminds of similar 
figures distributed on the Bharhut vedika, now 
kept in the Indian Museum, Kolkata (Figs. 9 
and 10). 

Although no further excavation work was car- 
ried on in later times, images of the Buddha were 
painted in the caityagrha in the course ofthe fifth 
or sixth centuries ([4], p. 151), a feature also 
observed at Pitalkhora, another early site, 
whereas in other sites of the region, such as 
Karli, carved images of the Buddha were 
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Supporting Education 


Vidyadana is knowledge; all Jains are called to 
practice charity related to education and knowl- 
edge as part of renunciation. To support 
vidyadana, householders have a few options — 
they might financially support needy students or 
donate books, for example. If one member of 
a family becomes educated, he might then help 
the family become self-supporting. The sharing of 
scriptures — either by purchasing books or provid- 
ing handwritten copies — with temples and 
scholars is a tradition in Jainism, which has cre- 
ated a legacy of learning and writing. 

For example, Jains in India also have a tradition 
of establishing boarding houses as central locations 
for education, including for young people and for 
women. These boarding houses were locations 
where individuals could receive a comprehensive 
education — with financial assistance when needed — 
and then return to uplift their communities. 

Finally, within the idea of education, there isan 
understanding that wisdom and practices that lead 
to self-understanding should be accessible to all. 
Mahavira was known to have neither enemy nor 
friend; even animals took part in the congrega- 
tions that attended his sermons. Many parts of the 
writings of Kundakunda are pithy and memorable 
statements — listeners or readers can commit them 
to memory and ponder them over time. Similarly, 
as in other modes of Indian education, Jain teach- 
ings are often posed in question form, for exam- 
ple, “What is misery?" In this way, even beginners 
or the uneducated can take part in reflecting upon 
the questions that might lead to insight. 
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Synonyms 


Elüra 


Definition 


A Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain excavated site in 
Maharasthra. 


Ellora is a major site of Maharashtra (lat. 20? 1^ N., 
long. 75°10’ E.) located northwest of Aurangabad 
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where Buddhist, Hindu, and Jain caves were exca- 
vated from the sixth up to the eighth century A.D. 
All monuments form a continuous line in this hill 
which is facing west and runs from North to 
South, the cluster of the Buddhist caves numbered 
from | to 12 being the southernmost and having 
most probably been excavated in the course of the 
seventh century. Whereas caves 1-10 practically 
form a group which is linked to earlier develop- 
ments in Ajanta and Aurangabad and reflects 
architectural and stylistic common features, the 
later caves 11 and 12 illustrate a dramatic turn in 
terms of architecture and iconography ([4], pp. 
367—384; [8], pp. 70—78). Although completed 
in the middle of the eighth century as a Hindu 
monument, cave 15, also named Dasavatara, was 
initially regarded as a Buddhist monument ([6], 
p. 75): small images of the Buddha were indeed 
carved in the brackets above the pillars of level 2, 
which were most probably part of the initial plan. 
Moreover, the monument shares its structure with 
caves 11 and 12, having superimposed stories 
with side niches in the upper level, a large court- 
yard, and a screen preserved in the rock which 
separates the monument from the outer world. 
This appropriation marks the end of the Buddhist 
excavations at Ellora. 


Architecture 


Like in all other sites of Maharashtra, a sanctuary 
or caityagrha (“house of the caitya") stands prac- 
tically at the center of the Buddhist caves of the 
place. Cave 10, known locally as “Visvakarman,” 
is a monument of imposing size probably realized 
toward the end of the sixth or in the seventh 
century. It is also the last sanctuary with apsidal 
plan to have been excavated in South Asia. It is 
preceded by a square courtyard separated from the 
outside world by a screen, which is today much 
damaged and barely recognizable. Upper parts of 
the sidewalls also collapsed in the course of time. 
At ground level, a gallery turns around the rear 
and sidewalls where cells and shrines have been 
excavated. The square pillars do not show any- 
more the luxuriance of those carved at Ajanta and 
Aurangabad; those, octagonal, forming an apsidal 
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row inside the monument are similarly practically 
unadorned [9]. False beams are carved on the 
ceiling; the entablature preserves a series of niches 
with the Buddha flanked by  Bodhisattvas, 
reproducing thus an ornamentation noted in 
Ajanta caves 19 and 26. The lower part of the 
caitya is here very high and hidden by a deep 
niche within which the preaching Buddha sits in 
the so-called European way, flanked by Maitreya 
and Avalokite$vara and venerated by flying semi- 
divine couples. Much sobriety characterizes thus 
the ornamentation of the monument which basi- 
cally remains iconographic and not decorative 
(Figs. 1 and 3). 

The same remark applies to the outside struc- 
ture of the facade. The veranda supports in fact 
a balcony accessible from inside the cave. The 
walls at ground-floor level are plain, whereas at 
the first floor, deep niches hide images of Maitreya 
and Avalokite$vara at both extremities; further 
intrusive panels have been sculpted between 
those niches and the central opening which is 
flanked by flying semidivine characters. The 
horseshoe-shaped window of earlier times has 
here evolved into a complex structure with 
a central upper horseshoe-shaped opening lying 


Ellora, Fig. 1 Cave 10 (After [4]) 
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Ellora, Fig. 2 Cave 10 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Ellora, Fig. 3 Caitya, cave 10 (Photo © Joachim 
K. Bautze) 
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above two half-horseshoe-shaped arches. A simi- 
lar and even more intricate ornamentation sur- 
mounts the niches with Bodhisattvas, and 
another use of this window can be seen above 
cave 9 where small windows are distributed in 
staggered rows above the shrine. The couple con- 
stitutes a recurrent motif in the ornamentation of 
the facade; friezes of couples adorn the balustrade 
of the first floor and the upper part of the facade as 
well as the doorway to the shrine (Fig. 2). 

Caves 1—9 have different ground plans, some 
still being in the tradition of the monasteries exca- 
vated at Ajanta, the places of habitation of the 
monks showing a square or rectangular ground 
plan with cells dug on lateral and eventually rear 
walls (caves 3, 5, 6, and 7).The function of the 
monuments is, however, not always very clearly 
defined in contrast to the caves of Ajanta, and one 
observes an increase of the importance of the 
shrine integrated within the monastic dwelling 
places (vihara). The unfinished cave 7 was 
planned as vihara but most cells were only started 
and no shrine was hollowed in the rear wall. 
Together with cave 8, it is situated at ground 
level under caves 6 and 9 (Figs. 4, 5, and 6). 

Cave 3 is the only monument that reproduces 
perfectly the model created at Ajanta of having 
a shrine with an image of the Buddha hollowed in 
the rear wall and a central square room with a row 
of pillars. The same concept lies behind excava- 
tion 2, but the monastic cells were never realized, 
letting place to niches where tall images of 
the preaching Buddha seated in the so-called 
European manner are carved, a feature which 
announces the structure noted in level 3 of 
cave 12 (see below) — niches hollowed in both 
sidewalls being also a distinctive aspect of the 
Hindu caves 14 and 15. Clear lines were drawn 
between the different religious communities in 
Ellora, but this did not necessarily preclude the 
emergence of certain similarities, particularly 
related to style and architecture, between the mon- 
uments of these communities. As a matter of fact, 
work started around the same period at different 
places of the site, and similarities can be observed 
in the ground plan of Buddhist and Hindu caves. 

For instance, cave 8 illustrates a ground plan 
combining a shrine with monastic cells which traces 
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Ellora, Fig. 4 Facades of caves 9 and 6 at the upper level and of caves 8 and 7 at the ground level (Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 


Ellora, Fig. 5 Caves 2-4 (After [4]) 


its source at Aurangabad and finds also an echo in being surrounded by a passage. The entrance to this 
the Hindu caves 14, 21, or 26 of the site. In this case, shrine is small; it is constituted by a series of plain 
the shrine forms a compact independent monument — recesses which form like a frame to the image ofthe 
which has been completely dug out of the stone, preaching Buddha seated inside (Fig. 7). 
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Ellora, Fig. 6 Caves 7 and 8 and caves 6 and 9 (After [3, 4]) 


Cave 6 reminds of similar structures at Aurang- 
abad: the cave is widely open with monastic cells 
in the rear wall on either side of the antechamber 
of the shrine. Also the pillars remind through their 
strict square ground plan some of those of this site. 
Cave 5 is a deep rectangular monument with cells 
and shrines excavated all around; it includes a row 
of pillars following the same rectangular line and 
two low benches, perhaps study desks, which are 
carved at a low level in the center of the room ([7], 
pp. 183-184) ( and 9). 

Caves 11 and 12 (and 15, see above) were 
conceived on a radically different ground plan: 
three-storied, they are excavated at the back of 
a rather large courtyard eventually separated 
from the outer world by a screen. Cave 11 still 
shows hesitations: the ground floor and the first 
story have a veranda in the back of which shrines 


are excavated; the second floor has a shrine exca- 
vated very deep in the rear wall of a large hall. 
Whereas a certain structure can be seen, for 
instance, a larger shrine flanked by two smaller 
ones in the first story, one observes that the exca- 
vation did not follow strict lines and seems rather 
disorganized. On the contrary, the works in cave 
12 were extremely well planned; the monument is 
very regularly excavated with large pillared halls 
at all three levels; a single shrine is excavated in 
the rear wall, preceded by an antechamber; 
monastic cells are distributed in the side and rear 
walls of levels one and two, whereas deep niches 
with images of the Buddha cover these walls in 
the upper story. Moreover, the antechamber of 
level three is fully covered with 12 female images. 
The pillars within these halls are square and with- 
out any ornamentation, another rupture thus from 
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Ellora, Fig. 7 Cave 8, shrine (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Ellora, Fig. 8 Cave 6 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Ellora, Fig. 9 Cave 5, pillared hall with benches (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


what is observed in the first earlier group of Bud- 
dhist caves of the site (Fig. 10). 


Iconography 


In the caves of the first group (1-10), a very 
specific triad is constituted by the Buddha 
preaching and seated in the so-called European 
manner in the shrine and the two tall images of the 
Bodhisattvas ` Avalokite$vara and Maitreya, 
carved outside the shrine on either side of the 
doorway, which is a follow-up of an iconographic 
composition observed at Aurangabad. They do act 
as protectors of the shrine or can be standing at 
both sides of the Buddha in the shrine itself in 
most of the caves (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10), letting 
surmise the expansion of contacts between 
Ellora and Bodhgaya where, as we know from 
Xuanzang's testimony in the seventh century, 
two such images used to stand in niches at the 
gate of the Bodhi Mandir ([2], p. 77). The triad 
worshipped at Ajanta and showing the Buddha 
with Avalokitesvara holding a padma and 


Vajrapani holding his vajra is now indeed very 
rarely encountered (cave 9). Likewise, the image 
of Avalokite$vara protecting the travelers from 
dangers which they can meet on their way is 
only seen in one case (cave 3). 

A major innovation in this group of caves is the 
presence of independent female characters stand- 
ing by the side ofa Bodhisattva and identifiable, for 
instance, with the Tara or Bhrkuti (caves 2, 3, 4, 6, 
8, and 10). Both the Tara and Bhrkutt appear 
already here as attendants to Avalokitesvara, 
a position which they kept in Eastern India up to 
the twelfth century. Beside them, one should under- 
line the emergence of images related to magic, such 
as Mahamayuri, the “Great Pea Hen," one of the 
“Five Protectors" or Paficaraksas, who eventually 
forms a pair with Bhrkuti in the antechamber of 
caves 6 and 10. This leads the way to the represen- 
tation of a group of 12 female deities at the third 
level of cave 12. Again, such a development paved 
the way to the iconography encountered in Eastern 
India, more particularly in Bihar and Bengal, where 
female deities are very much present in the devo- 
tion (Figs. 11 and 12). 
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Ellora, Fig. 10 Cave 12 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Ellora, Fig. 11 Bhrkuti, cave 6 (Photo © Joachim K. Ellora, Fig. 12 Mahamayuri, cave 6 (Photo © Joachim 
Bautze) K. Bautze) 
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The triad which is worshipped in those 
shrines, ie. the Buddha flanked by 
Avalokitesvara and Maitreya, is also figured in 
the shrines of cave 11. However, a major new 
concept is illustrated in the two side shrines of 
the first floor with the “Eight Great Bodhisattvas,” 
Astamahabodhisattvas, standing on the sidewalls 
and thus flanking the Buddha image [1]. This 
concept is also illustrated in all three shrines of 
cave 12 and appears on the walls of these caves 
with a nine-square panel having the Buddha in the 
center and the eight Bodhisattvas distributed in 
the surrounding fields. Such carvings are the first 
testimonies of illustration of a mandala, a sym- 
bolic illustration of the universe with the central 
field occupied by the Buddha and various catego- 
ries of characters situated all around in the direc- 
tions of space which will become fundamental 
in Buddhist iconography from now onward 
( ). In particular, the topic of the “Eight 
Great Bodhisattvas” is also observed in the art of 
Bodhgaya and Kurkihar, two sites of Bihar, in the 
ninth century [1]. The link with Bodhgaya, the site 
where Sakyamuni became Buddha, is strongly felt 
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in these two caves where, in a number of shrines, 
it is this particular event which is depicted, an 
evolution which thus wanders from the iconogra- 
phy established up to then and which showed the 
Buddha preaching. 

The third floor of cave 12 constitutes a per- 
fectly achieved ensemble. The rear and sidewalls 
of this large pillared hall contains a series of 
niches with images of the Buddha. Two impres- 
sive sets of six Buddha images each, either med- 
itating or preaching, are displayed on the rear 
wall; they most probably represent the set of the 
Buddhas of the past having preceding Sakyamuni 
since those who meditate sit under different trees 
(F ). This pattern of having simultaneously 
Buddhas displaying the gestures of meditation 
and of teaching is also encountered at Aurangabad 
and might allude to the two hand gestures, or 
mudras, displayed by Vairocana, a supreme aspect 
of Sakyamuni who is located at the center of two 
complementary mandalas [5]. The images distrib- 
uted in the niches of the sidewalls — a pattern 
which is similarly observed in cave 2 — show the 
Buddha usually seated in the so-called European 


Ellora, Fig. 13 Mandala carved in cave 12 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Ellora, Fig. 15 Buddha preaching, cave 12 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Emptiness 


way and teaching, being accompanied by two 
Bodhisattvas (Fig. 15). 

Buddhism leaves Mahayana at Ellora and 
enters its esoteric phase as it culminates with 
Vajrayana in Eastern India. Attention is not paid 
anymore to the Buddha offering his compassion 
and understanding to his devotees as he used to do 
in his images on the facade of sanctuaries 19 and 
26 at Ajanta, for instance. On the contrary, the 
iconographic ornamentation of the facade of the 
sanctuary at Ellora (cave 10) gives more impor- 
tance to images of Bodhisattvas. Images of the 
preaching Buddha were basically carved in the 
shrines at Ajanta, as it is the case in Ellora; the 
teaching is thus not open to the outer world but is 
received in the depth of the monuments, such 
images being mainly designed for the monks. It 
is relevant in this context to shortly remind the 
rich program created in the third level of cave 12 
where the Buddha is no more the historical char- 
acter Sakyamuni, but Vairocana, the perfect and 
unique teacher, seated on a royal throne and 
dispensing his wisdom to the entire universe, 
as seen through his multiplied images in the 
pillared hall. He is no more alone but surrounded 
by Bodhisattvas in the shrine and female 
characters in the antechamber. His teaching 
is eternal — which is alluded to through the 
depiction of the Buddhas of the past who 
show the dharmacakrapravartanamudra or the 
dhyanamudra, two hand gestures particularly 
displayed by Vairocana [5]. 
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Junnar 


Claudine Bautze-Picron 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
(CNRS), UMR 7528 *Mondes Iranien et Indien', 
Paris, France 


Definition 
Buddhist excavated site in Maharashtra 


Nearly 140 monuments were excavated in four 
hills which surround the town of Junnar (lat. 
19°10’ N., long. 73°53’ E.) between the first cen- 
tury B.C. and the third century A.D. Most are 
monastic dwellings of small size with irregular 
ground plans, and have cisterns dug in their 
vicinity. They are attached to sanctuaries or 
caityagrhas, “house of the caitya," which show 
a more elaborate structure with an ornamental 
facade whereas ornamentation is only rarely seen 
on the front of the monks' abode. The sanctuaries 
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and cells were excavated in one or different levels 
on the cliff of the hills; beside the number give to 
them by the Archaeological Survey of India, they 
bear local names which allow identifying them. 
The caitya or stupa symbolizes the presence ofthe 
Buddha, eight such monuments having been orig- 
inally erected in order to contain his relics. Like at 
Bhaja or Kondane, for instance, no intrusive 
image of the Buddha was introduced in the caves 
in the sixth century and no caitya with a niche 
containing an image of the Buddha, like in Ajanta, 
was sculpted (Fig. 1). 

No caityagrha at Junnar shows the grandeur of 
the monuments excavated in Ajanta, Bhaja, 
Bedsa, Kanheri, Karli, or Pitalkhora. Nonetheless, 
they share specific features and reflect aesthetic 
choices peculiar to Junnar. Scattered among the 
hills, the monuments preserve, however, the basic 
structure of the sanctuaries in these sites, their 
ground plan being usually apsidal whereas 
smaller sanctuaries have the rectangular ground 
plan also observed in small shrines at Kanheri or 
Ajanta for instance (Fig. 2). 


“Tulja lena,” Tuljabai Hill 


One of the earliest caityas sculpted in Junnar is 
located on the Tuljabai hill located northwest of 
Junnar and belongs to the Tulja lena group; it 
stands in a circular sanctuary (cave 3) and is 
surrounded by 12 octagonal pillars which create 
thus a passage for the circumambulation and sep- 
arate the sacred monument from the outer world. 
These pillars support the vault above the caitya 
which presents a very simple structure, a high 
plinth or medhi supporting the hemispheric and 
the most characteristic part of the monument 
(Fig. 3). 

A series of small excavations, some still with 
stone beds, accompany this shrine; they are 
extremely eroded and their walls have practically 
all collapsed. Although the architecture is very 
basic, attempt at embellishing the facade is noted 
above some of them. A sober but elegant orna- 
mentation has been carved, showing horseshoe- 
shaped blind windows of various sizes; these are 
attached to or stand above a railing (vedika) 
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Junnar 


Junnar, Fig. 1 Manmodi hill, “Bhūta lena" group of caves (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Junnar, Fig. 2 Suleiman hill, “Ganesa lena” group, cave 
14 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


carried by small pillars, and are deeply carved and 
are adorned with the motif of the portico (torana) 
carved in low-relief. This forms a harmonious 
composition creating an architectural landscape 
reminding most probably of contemporary 
wooden architecture. Further elements can be 
introduced, such as the depiction of a stupa, of 
semi-divine figures flying within the niches, or of 
devotees. This type of ornamentation is encoun- 
tered in most early sites of the region ([3], 
pp. 133-140) (Fig. 4). 


"Bhima$sankara," Manmodi Hill 


Manmodi hill, located south-southwest of Junnar, 
has three groups of caves, i.e., the Bhimasankara, 
the Amba-Ambika, and the Bhüta lena groups 
([3], pp. 140—159). Each group has its sanctuary 
and a series of dwelling caves. Some caves were 
left unfinished, such as the caityagrha of the first 
group Bhimasankara (cave 2): the interior is 
a deep rectangular hall, without pillars and with 
a flat ceiling, and where the caitya has not been 
carved out of the rock. The facade, on the con- 
trary, shows its final structure even though one can 
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Junnar, Fig. 4 Tuljabai hill, “Tulja lena” group, View from cave 3, extreme left, to cave 16; ornamentation is seen above 
caves 12 and 15-16, cave 3 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


surmise that its full ornamentation was not done: “Ganesa lena” on the Suleiman hill (see below); 
the large window has indeed not been carved the back wall of the veranda is similarly devoid 
through and the surface of the rock around it is from any ornamentation. The two octagonal pil- 
plain — which is also seen at the sanctuary of the lars and two pilasters of the veranda rest on 
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Junnar, Fig. 5 Manmodi hill, “Bhimasankara” group, caves 1 and 2 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


a railing and present the “classical” structure of 
the pillar at this early period which is also 
observed in the veranda of the nearby cave 1. 
The pillar emerges out of a large globular vase 
“of abundance" (purnaghata) itself standing on 
a stepped pedestal and has as capital a reversed 
similar vase under an abacus in the form of 
a reversed stepped pyramid (Fig. 5). 


"Amba-Ambika," Manmodi Hill 


Although unfinished, the sanctuary of this group 
is worth mentioning (cave 26). Its veranda is very 
high and supported by two octagonal pillars and 
two pilasters with a structure similar to the one 
of the caityagrha of the Bhimasankara group. 
A small square shrine with stüpa was also exca- 
vated at the side of this monument, the monument 
showing an outline encountered in other caves at 
Junnar: the hemispheric part, slightly bulbous, 
rests on a rather high plinth whereas the here 
damaged harmika was probably attached to the 
umbrella carved on the ceiling (Fig. 6). 


“Bhuta lena," Manmodi Hill 


One of the most interesting facade ornamentation 
of the Junnar caves is the one of the caityagrha of 
the Bhüta lena group (cave 40) ornamentation 
financed by a yavana or “foreigner” in the second 
century A.D. ([2], p. 160). Here also the monu- 
ment was left unfinished since the row of octago- 
nal pillars inside was not fully cut out of the rock 
around the caitya. The facade is carved in a deep 
recess, the front face of which is covered with 
architectural motifs already encountered on the 
Tuljabai hill as mentioned above: horseshoe- 
shaped blind windows adorned with the low- 
carved motif of the portico and resting on 
a railing form a frame around the upper part of 
the facade. The large horseshoe-shaped arch 
which surmounts the entrance to the shrine has 
an ornamentation not found anywhere else: a huge 
half-lotus flower of seven petals is carved with the 
central upper petal adorned with Laksmi standing 
between two elephants who water her and are 
depicted in the next petals; the remaining four 
petals are filled with the depiction of two couples 


venerating the goddess or the monument. Another 
feature specific to this facade is the representation 
of a nagaraja standing above the horseshoe- 
shaped arch together with his archenemy Garuda. 
A nearby monastic dwelling or vihara (cave 45) 
has a facade ornamentation similar to the one 
encountered on the Manmodi hill, i.e., horse- 
shoe-shaped arches resting on a railing adorn the 
upper part of the facade above the entrances to the 
monastery (Fig. 7). 


“Ganesa lena,” Sulaiman Hill 


This hill is situated north of Junnar; the monu- 
ments form two groups excavated on the southern 
(“Ganesa lena") and eastern side of the hill ([3], 
pp. 159-174). The largest monument at Junnar 
(cave 7) has been here excavated at a slightly 
higher level than the caityagrha. It has 
a practically square hall, measuring c. 17 m 
width and 15 m deep, and has a series of monastic 
cells on the rear and sidewalls. The walls inside 
and in the veranda are plain whereas octagonal 
pillars and pilasters support the upper part of the 
facade. The pillars standing behind the railing are 


Junnar, Fig. 7 Manmodi hill, *Bhüta lena" group, cave 
40 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Junnar,Fig.8 Sulaiman hill, “Ganesa lena" group, caves 1—7, numbered from right to left (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


identical to those standing inside the sanctuary 
facade with pairs of animal lying above the 
inverted stepped pyramid of the abacus (Fig. 8). 
Among the sanctuaries excavated in the hills of 
Junnar, the monument of this group (cave 6) is the 
most accomplished although its facade is dam- 
aged and was perhaps left unfinished. The horse- 
shoe-shaped niche rests on a railing; it is blind, 
which gives an impression of having been left 
unfinished but is a feature also seen at the shrine 
of the “Bhtmasankara” group; similarly, the archi- 
tectural ornamentation present in the upper part of 
the facade of the caityagrha of the Bhüta lena 
group or above a number of viharas remained 
here altogether absent. The niche rests on a 
veranda having two octagonal pillars and two 
pilasters. These have the outline already noted in 
other shrines of the site, i.e., the lower and upper 
parts of these pillars are highly elaborated with 
a large globular vase standing on a stepped ped- 
estal below and a capital which is practically 
symmetric to the base. Moreover, reclining ani- 
mals, now much erased, were here carved above 
the abacus, a motif encountered in other sites of 
Maharashtra, for instance, in Bedsa or Karli 


(Fig. 9). 


Junnar, Fig. 9 Sulaiman hill, “Ganesa lena" group, cave 
6, facade (Photo (C) Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Junnar, Fig. 10 Sulaiman hill, “Ganesa lena” group, 
cave 6, interior (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


The pillars forming a row inside the apsidal 
nave share this composition, the animals above 
the pillars of the nave being pairs of elephants and 
lions which alternate, and those behind the caitya 
standing without base and capital as always. False 
stone beams have been carved under the vault, 
which differs thus from the added false wooden 
beams seen in other sites of the region but 
announces the later tradition, as seen in later 
caves at Ajanta, for instance. The carved caitya 
shows the outline typical of the site, i.e., it has 
a very high plinth or medhi supporting a railing 
out of which the bulbous hemispheric and most 
characteristic part of the monument emerges. 
A much elaborated and well-preserved pavilion 
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or harmikà tops it showing the square vedika with 
the inverted stepped pyramid (Fig. 10). 


Shivneri Hill 


The monuments excavated on the fourth hill, the 
Shivneri hill, west of Junnar, form six groups and 
amount to nearly 70, most of them being small 
dwelling places ([3], pp. 174—190). Here also was 
found an inscription mentioning a donation by a 
yavana ([2], p. 157). Partly well-preserved murals 
are found on the flat ceiling of a sanctuary ([2], 
p. 158; [1], p. 182). 
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Synonyms 


Kanheri 


Definition 
Buddhist excavated site in Maharasthra. 


Kanheri (lat. 19?1' N., long. 72°54’ E.) situated 
North of Mumbai was doubtlessly one of the most 
important Buddhist site in the region, inhabited 
from around the first up to the eleventh century A. 
D. The site is located in a region where continental 
trade routes were reaching ports of the Arabian 
Sea, such as Sopara or Kalyan, another major 
early Buddhist site in the region being Kondivite. 
This partly explains the importance of the site 
which can be appreciated from the large number 
of monuments, no less than around 120, which 
were excavated; another conclusive feature might 
have been the beauty of the scenery and its con- 
templative impact. These excavations were 
indeed not all made along a single cliff like in 
Ajanta, Bedsa, or Bhaja but are distributed in huge 
boulders of black basalt which gave perhaps its 
name to the site, Krsnagiri, and emerge out of 
a forest covering the slopes of the hills from 
where one gets a view of the Arabian Sea. 


Architecture, the Early Period 


Caves at Kanheri were excavated in the first and 
second centuries and knew a resumption of work in 
the sixth century A.D. Intrusive panels reflecting 
Mahayana iconography were then introduced in 
earlier monuments, a situation which is also shared 
by sites like Karlr or Nasik, for instance. 


Kanheri 


Most dwelling caves are of small size, without 
any ornamentation, and with rather irregular ground 
plans, very unlike those excavated in other sites of 
Maharashtra ([3], p. 165). The number of monastic 
cells attached to them is limited and can vary, some 
caves having even only one cell. They can be 
directly accessible from the outside or present 
a veranda resting on pillars; most have a courtyard 
and a cistern. Small shrines were excavated close to 
the large sanctuary (for instance, the niches of 
group 2) having a caitya carved within 
a rectangular hall ([4], pp. 190—221). 

The caityagrha or “house of the caitya" (cave 
3) was excavated in the second century A.D. It is 
preceded by a courtyard accessible through 
a flight of steps and closed by a wall which has 
suffered only some damages. Whereas the steps 
mark the sacred nature of the monument by hav- 
ing it at a higher level than the mundane outer 
world, this wall carved out of the rock was also 
intended to draw a strict limit between the outer 
profane world and the sacred space; hence, it is 
adorned with the motif of the railing or vedika 
carved in low relief and two doorkeepers. Various 
other motifs adorn this wall, such as friezes with 
animals, lotus roundels, or a nagaraja standing at 
the viewer’s right (Fig. 1). 

Two stambhas (pillars) stand on either side of the 
courtyard, reminding of the pillar erected at Karli, 
left to the entrance of the veranda. Two plain square 
pillars and two pilasters mark the limit of the 
veranda here; they support a screen made of four 
pillars and two pilasters, a structure also observed at 
Karlt which partly hides the large semicircular- 
shaped and roughly carved window ([3], p. 167) 
which allows light falling on the stūpa standing 
deep in the nave of the monument (around 26 x 
14 m) to which access is given through three doors. 

The apsidal ground plan results from the pres- 
ence of the caitya, and a row of octagonal pillars 
runs parallel to the walls, creating a passage along 
these and stressing the apsidal form. The caitya is 
an imposing monument, nearly 7 m high: it has 
a high plinth or medhi on which lies the hemi- 
spheric main part also known as anda or “egg” — 
referring to the cosmic egg. The damaged square 
pavilion or harmikà carved above the caitya and 
out of which the pole carrying umbrellas usually 
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Kanheri, Fig. 1 Sanctuary, cave 3 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


emerges is here extremely small and rudimentar- 
ily carved when compared to those seen in Bedsa, 
Bhaja, or Karli. 

A certain lack of aesthetic unity has prevailed in 
the ornamentation of the sanctuary ([3], p. 167) as 
can be seen in the structure of the octagonal pillars. 
Whereas the pillars standing around and behind the 
caitya always remain plain, those of the nave can 
be likewise plain at an early period (see r Bedsa or 
> Bhaja, for instance) or present a more intricate 
structure at a later period (see » Karl, for 
instance). The pillars present here variations 
which go beyond this model: plain octagonal 
pillars stand not only around the caitya but also 
partly in the right row of pillars in the nave; the 
same octagonal pillars but with capital stand in 
the left row facing the plain ones. And the same 
octagonal pillars but with elaborated base and cap- 
ital stand in both rows toward the front part of the 
monument, the inspiration for these pillars being 
those standing in the caityagrha at Karli (Fig. 2). 

Four couples are depicted on the facade, 
reminding of a similar ornamentation in Karli 
but lacking the vitality displayed in this site and 
reminding more of the stiffness observed in the 
carving of the door protectors and the nagaraja on 


Kanheri, Fig. 2 Interior of cave 3 (Photo © Joachim 
K. Bautze) 


the external wall here or in contemporary sculp- 
ture in cave 3, Nasik, another excavated site of 
Maharasthra. And stylistically, they are close to 
the art of Mathura in the second century A.D. ([1], 
p. 132) (Fig. 3). 

An important feature is observed on the right 
stambha in the courtyard where small images of 
the Buddha flanked by Bodhisattvas have been 
carved right above the pedestal of the pillar and 
at mid-height above an ornamental band which 
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Kanheri, Fig. 3 Facade of cave 3 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Kanheri, Fig. 4 Buddha, stambha in the courtyard of 
cave 3 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


appears to copy the structure of a capital. The 
upper image reproduces the Buddha seated, and 
the lower one, the Buddha standing. In both cases, 
he shows the gesture of protection while holding 
the extremity of his dress with the left hand at 
shoulder level. A nagaraja flanked by an attendant 
is carved at the bottom of the pillar, seen as if 
supporting thus the images of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas carved on the shaft of the pillar 
(Figs. 4 and 5). 


Kanheri, Fig. 5 Buddha, stambha in the courtyard of 
cave 3 (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Sculpture, the Late Period 


Whereas the first period is characterized by inten- 
sive architectural work which culminated in the 
excavation of cave 3, the second later phase of the 
sixth century is marked by the introduction of 
numerous carved panels in the veranda of the 
caityagrha, in caves of the early period, in group 
2, for instance, or in caves excavated in the sixth 
century (Fig. 6). 


Kanheri 
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Kanheri, Fig. 6 Caityas in caves of the early group 2, showing intrusive panels of the sixth century on the back wall 


(Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


Kanheri, Fig. 7 Cave 90, front wall (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


These late caves show a very simple architec- 
ture, being mostly simply large square rooms with 
a narrow entrance; monastic cells can eventually 
be attached to them and their walls are fully 


covered with panels which are distributed in 
a very clear manner, reminding of cloth paintings 
hanging side by side in Buddhist temples of the 
Himalaya. In the absence of a particular image 
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Kanheri, Fig. 9 Cave 90, right wall when entering the cave with image of Avalokiteśvara in the left panel (Phot 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


Kanheri 


which would act as central point of worship, one 
can wonder whether such caves were not places of 
meditation rather than of pure veneration. 

Worth mentioning are the carvings in cave 90, 
illustrating a large range of depictions of the Bud- 
dha in various poses but with a clear preference 
given to the image preaching and seated in the so- 
called European manner, an image which was 
given full importance at Ajanta at the end of the 
fifth century before being depicted in practically 
all sites of Maharashtra in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. Another aspect of the Buddha’s person- 
ality which occurs in this cave and originates also 
in Ajanta is the image of the standing Buddha 
displaying his immense generosity by showing 
the varadamudra; such images were carved on 
the sidewalls of the veranda of the caityagrha 
where they do not, however, display the elegance 
of the line and the smoothness of the volumes 
noted in the carvings of cave 90. 

A further point of convergence with Ajanta is 
the depiction in cave 67 of the Dipamkara-jataka 
([3], p. 166) (Figs. 7 and 8). 

Still in cave 90 is included a representation of 
Avalokite$vara as protector of the travelers; as 
such, he stands and shows the gesture of protection 
with the right hand while holding his most typical 
attribute, the padma, in the left hand and is 
surrounded by eight small images illustrating trav- 
elers in various perilous situations, for instance, 
being threatened by a wild elephant, by a snake, 
by a lion, being taken in a shipwreck, in a fire, 
being chased by robbers, being taken into jail, 
or put to death. Again, it is toward Ajanta that 
one must look for understanding the importance 
of this iconography illustrated thrice in Kanheri 
([3], p. 165). Avalokite$vara is here accompanied 
by two female characters, possibly the Tara and 
Bhrkutt, who appear in this position in Ellora 
(Fig. 9). 

Whereas such an image of Avalokitesvara fits in 
the mainstream iconography of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, a unique representation in cave 41 of the 
11-headed and four-armed Avalokite$vara opens 
new perspectives, proving that this iconography 
well known in Central Asia or China traced its 
origin in the Indian subcontinent where it might 
have been, however, the object of a cult which 
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Kanheri, Fig. 10 Cave 41, 11-headed Avalokitesvara 
(Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 


would have remained limited, if not esoteric ([2], 
pp. 24-27; [3], p. 166) (Fig. 10). 
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Synonyms 


Kaniska I; Kaniska the Great 


Definition 


King of the Kusana dynasty and a patron of 
Buddhism. 


Kaniska 


Kaniska was a king of the Kusana dynasty 
(flourished c. 127-151 C.E.) whose kingdom 
extended over parts of Central and South Asia. 
Not much information by way of his biography is 
available and whatever information that we have 
is largely gleaned from the legends and archaeo- 
logical artifacts that belong to his reign. 
According to the Rabatak Inscription, Kaniska 
was the son of Vima Kadphises and great- 
grandson of Kujula Kadphises. He is known for 
his military and cultural achievements and 


Kanheri 


patronage of Buddhism. The main capital of his 
kingdom was at Purusapura (Peshawar in the pre- 
sent-day Pakistani province of Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa) with the regional capitals being at 
the location of present-day Bagram (Afghanistan) 
and Mathura (India). He was probably of Yueh- 
chi ethnicity and used Bactrian, an Indo-European 
Eastern Iranian language, with Greek script in his 
inscriptions. Kaniska’s large empire extended 
from southern Uzbekistan and Tajikistan in the 
northwest to Mathura (perhaps for some time till 
Pataliputra) in northern India including Kasmira. 
Several coins of Kaniska have been found in the 
Tarim Basin, and according to the Book of the 
Later Han (Hou Hanshu), the territory of the 
Kusanas extended for a while as far as Kashgar, 
Khotan, and Yarkand. 

Kaniska’s coins portray images of Indian, 
Greek, Iranian, and Sumero-Elamite deities, indi- 
cating plurality of his religious views. The deities 
mentioned in his coins include Helios, Selene, 
Anemos, Hephaistos, Oado, Athsho, Ashi 
Vanghuhi, Atar, Mah, Mithra, Mazda, Drvaspa, 
Vata, Nana, Vohu Manah, Boddo (Buddha), 
Shakamano Boddo (Sakyamuni Buddha), 
Metrago Boddo (Maitreya Buddha), and Oesho 
(Osho). The Buddhist coins of Kaniska in 
gold and copper show, in Hellenistic style, 
Kaniska on the obverse and the Buddha or 
Maitreya on the reverse. On his coins, he is usu- 
ally shown as making a sacrifice on a small altar 
and is portrayed as a bearded man in a long coat 
with flames arising out of his shoulders, large 
rounded boots, and armed with a long sword and 
a lance. 

A number of legends about Kaniska as a great 
patron of Buddhism are preserved in the Bud- 
dhist religious traditions. Kaniska’s era, which is 
now generally believed to have begun in 127 CE, 
was used as a calendar reference for about three 
centuries by the Kusana and Gupta kings in 
Mathura. Kaniska’s reputation in Buddhist tradi- 
tion is primarily based on his having convened 
the Fourth Buddhist Council in Kasmira. Images 
of the Buddha based on 32 physical signs were 
made during his time. He patronized both the 
Gandhara and Mathura schools of art. Kaniska 
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Synonyms 


Karla; Karle 


Definition 
Buddhist excavated site in Maharashtra. 


The site of Karli (lat. 18°46’ N., long. 73°29’ E.; 
Maharashtra) has a complex history which 
spreads from the first up to the sixth century 
A.D. when images of the Buddha were carved 
on the walls of monuments of the early period 
and when new monastic dwelling places 
were excavated. Karli, like the nearby sites of 
Bhaja and Bedsa, is located in a region close to 
the Arabian Sea; Kuda is another small site 


Karli 


located south of this region but even close to the 
sea; similarly, Kanheri and Sopara are two sites 
situated north of Mumbai on the sea. These sites 
were built in the close proximity to harbors, 
whereas all other sites found in Maharashtra can 
be related to trade routes which crossed the 
Peninsula. 

The caityagrha (“house of the caitya") (monu- 
ment 8) was most probably excavated in the first 
century A.D., together with a number of monastic 
dwellings; the style and iconography of the mon- 
uments indeed are in line with what is observed at, 
for instance, Bedsa. 

Like at Bedsa, the monument did not 
directly open to the outside world, but was sepa- 
rated from it through a screen resting on pillars, as 
a structure which was partly destroyed with the 
construction of a temple in the nineteenth century 


(Fig. 1). 


Karli, Fig. 1 Facade with partly destroyed screen of the 
sanctuary (Photo © Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Be as it may, the facade retains the ornamenta- 
tion noted in Bedsa: railings run at various levels 
all along the side and the rear walls, supporting 
horseshoe-shaped blind windows of varying sizes 
which are adorned with the low-relief motif of the 
portico. This architectural landscape covers all 
walls up to the ceiling. It is supported on both 
sidewalls by three elephants which emerge out of 
the walls, symbolically acting as support of the 
religious monument — as such, they were already 
encountered at Pitalkhora. Couples are depicted 
frolicking or venerating the monument at the level 
of the large horseshoe-shaped opening which lets 
the light enter the monument and fall deep inside 
on the caitya (from citā, a “funeral pile"; also 
named stupa or a relic shrine containing ashes of 
a holy person). Similar couples carved in alto- 
relievo flank the three entrances to the sanctuary; 
they portray a great feeling for the line and for 
sensual volumes, and are close to carvings on 
uprights of railings at Mathura with which they 
also share similar elements of jewelry (see 
“> Bhaja” for further discussion on the identifica- 
tion of such couples). 

Toward the end of the fifth or most probably in 
the sixth century, carved panels showing the Bud- 
dha have been inserted in this original setting, thus 
breaking the regularity of its ornamentation. Sim- 
ilar panels were carved in monastic dwellings of 
the site, showing that the site was thus still 
inhabited and had contacts with other sites of the 
region, such as Kanheri, Nasik, Kuda, Ajanta, and 
Ellora, to quote a few (Figs. 2 and 3). 

The caityagrha of Karli is the largest monu- 
ment of its kind, measuring c. 38 m in length, 14m 
in width, and 14 m in height ([4], pp. 222-227). 
The imposing stupa carved in the apse has an 
elegant outline, with a double-leveled plinth or 
medhi, each level adorned with a railing, 
supporting the anda (“egg”, a term referring to 
the hemispheric form of this part of the structure). 
A structure named harmika or pavilion is carved 
above it; it consists of a square railing which 
supports a reversed stepped-pyramid element 
(also seen at Bedsa, see “> Bedsa") out of which 
the wooden pole or yasti supporting umbrellas or 
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Karli, Fig. 2 Facade of the sanctuary showing the old structure broken by the intrusion of sixth-century panels (Photo 


© Joachim K. Bautze) 


Karli, Fig. 3 Sidewall of the veranda (Photo © Joachim 
K. Bautze) 


chattras emerges. Further wooden elements are 
still present and very well preserved in the monu- 
ment, such as the false beams and rafters on the 
vault and the curved beams and rafters 
reproducing a portico in the large window. The 
octagonal pillars radically differ from those stand- 
ing in the sanctuaries of an earlier period but 
reproduce those seen in front of the sanctuary at 
Bedsa, ie. they stand in a base shaped as 
a purnaghata, “jar of abundance," and have 
a capital composed of a reversed lotus flower 
under couples mounting elephants; each capital 
consists of four elephants, and thus four couples, 
two facing the nave and two facing the aisles. And 
as it will be the case in other sanctuaries excavated 
from now on, the pillars standing behind the 
caitya are plain, creating a plain background to 
this monument, symbol of the Buddha and his 
teaching. This also suggests a clear difference 
between the space in front of the caitya reserved 
to human devotees, where the divine universe is 
alluded to by these couples, and this sacred space 
devoid of any allusion to the sensual world 
(Figs. 4, 5, and 6). 
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Karli, Fig. 6 Wooden beams in the window (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 


Different inscriptions provide a historical 
framework to the site of Karli. They mention 
the name of donators and are incised on the part 
of the monument for which money was given. 
Some donators were merchants; some were 
foreigners or yavana. One inscription found on 
the facade refers to the donation by Saka 
Karli, Fig. 5 Caitya carved in the sanctuary (Photo © Usavadata of a village for the upkeep of the 
Joachim K. Bautze) monastic community in the first half of the 
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Karli, Fig. 7 Caves 13 and 14 (Photo © Joachim K. 
Bautze) 


second century A.D. ([2], pp. 177-178; [3], 
pp. 154-155). 

Caves were again excavated in the sixth cen- 
tury, but their ornamentation remains very poor, 
limited, for instance, at the pillars sustaining the 
front part (Fig. 7). 

The six-century carvings illustrate a common 
type then encountered, i.e., the Buddha teaching 
and seated in the so-called pralambapadasana. 
Most interesting is the fact that not less than six 
such panels were carved at Karli. Some were 
introduced in monastic dwellings of the early 
period, some in those excavated in the sixth cen- 
tury (monuments 6 and 11). They show the pres- 
ence of a crown held by divine characters above 
the Buddha, a particular iconographic element 
which most probably finds its origin in sanctuaries 
19 and 26 at Ajanta and is part of the long devel- 
opment which led to the later depiction of the 
so-called crowned or bejeweled Buddha ([1], 
pp. 42-43). Often also, Bodhisattvas are intro- 
duced on either side of the Buddha wearing 
a camara; they are not easily identifiable but 
clearly remind of those seen in a number of 
caves at Ajanta, Nasik, or Kanheri around the 
same period and might thus be named as 
being Vajrapani and Avalokite$vara. Another 
permanent element of the iconography observed 
in the late fifth century and in the following 
period is the presence of monks and laypeople 
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Karli, Fig. 8 Buddha seated on a throne and teaching, 
being crowned, intrusive panel on the façade of the sanc- 
tuary (Photo (O Joachim K. Bautze) 


worshipping the Buddha and carved in the lower 
part of the image. They are most probably the 
donators of these images, and their representation 
in fact echoes the engraving of inscriptions 
mentioning donators at an earlier period (Figs. 8 
and 9). 

The rather uniform iconography ofthis late and 
second period and the rather poor quality of the 
carvings prove that Karli had not been the site 
where deep transformations had affected Buddhist 
iconography after the second century A.D.; 
a similar situation is encountered at Kuda, another 
contemporary excavated site in Maharashtra 
where the same images of the Buddha teaching 
were carved in cave 6 around the sixth century A. 
D. ([1], pp. 43-44). 
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Karli, Fig. 9 Buddha seated on a throne and teaching, 
being crowned, intrusive panel in upper cave 4 (Photo © 
Joachim K. Bautze) 
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Claremont Graduate University and the Center for 
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Synonyms 


Ahimsa; Gunasthanas; Jiva; Moksha; Transmi- 
gration; Yoga 


Definition 


Karma is the metaphysical category that accounts 
for the relationship of transcendental cause and 
effect in the world due to one’s actions. Karma is 
understood in Jainism to be a complexity of mate- 
rial particles that bond to the soul through the 
activities of mind, body, and speech that either 
extend or shorten the duration of the soul’s 
embodied, physical existence. 


Ratnagiri 


princes heard of this, they came to the park along 
with the courtiers. They made Sita Devi the chief 
queen (aggamahesi) and then both were given the 
ceremonial sprinkling. Thereafter, riding 
a magnificent chariot and making a ceremonial 
right-wise circuit, Rama Pandita entered the city. 
Thereafter he reigned righteously for 16,000 years 
and at the end of his reign went to heaven. 

At the end of the discourse, the Buddha iden- 
tified the characters in the story as follows: King 
Suddhodana was King Dasaratha, Rahulamata 
was Sita Devi, Ananda was Bharata Kumara, 
and the Buddha himself was Rama Pandita. 

Though some scholars have suggested that the 
Dasaratha Jataka is older than  Valmiki's 
Ramayana (e.g., [6], p. 258), mostly it is agreed 
that the Dasaratha Jataka is not the most ancient 
story but a later distortion (see [5], pp. 64—67; [4], 
pp. 433-434). In fact, Richard Gombrich goes so 
far as to call the Dasaratha Jataka “a tissue of 
arbitrary events and even non sequiturs" ([4], 
p. 434) which is “not a genuine story” ([4], 
p. 436). According to him, the Dasaratha Jataka 
“is a (perhaps intentionally) garbled story which 
cannot be taken seriously as an early version of 
the Rama legend, let alone as proving that early 
Buddhists let brothers marry sisters” ([4], 
pp. 427-437). Interestingly, in the Southeast 
Asian countries such as Laos, Thailand, and Cam- 
bodia where Theravada Buddhism is followed, 
none of the many versions of the Ramayana 
including the Khmer Reamker, the Lao Phra Lak 
Phra Lam, and the Thai Ramakien is a variant of 
the Dasaratha Jataka. 
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Definition 
Monastic site 


Ratnagiri is a site in Orissa (lat. 20°38’ N.; long. 
86°20’ E.) situated very closely to two other 
contemporary sites, Udayagiri and Lalitagiri, 
all three constituting a major Buddhist nucleus 
from the eighth up to the late twelfth century or 
early thirteenth century. This region is associ- 
ated with the Puspagiri monastery known from 
Buddhist historical sources, but no archaeologi- 
cal or epigraphic evidence would sustain the 
identification of this monastery with one of the 
three sites. Inscribed seals locally found reveal, 
however, that Ratnagiri was a “great monastery” 
or mahavihara ([5], p. 226). Although it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain a date for the earliest phase of 
these sites — the Gupta period being a possibility 
([1], p. 46; [5], p. 227) — it is evidently between 
the eighth and the twelfth centuries that these 
sites knew their peak of activity. Royal patron- 
age during the rule of the Sailodbhavas in the 
seventh and of the early Bhaumakaras in the 
eighth century seems to have been active in 
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the region, favoring the Buddhist community 
([1], p. 44). 


Architecture, Stüpas 


The Archaeological Survey of India has led exten- 
sive excavations and restored the monuments of 
Ratnagiri. The main monument (monument 1) at 
Ratnagiri was a stüpa built in bricks on the top of 
the hillock before the ninth or tenth century on an 
earlier one perhaps originally erected during the 
Gupta period. The hemispheric dome, now 
destroyed, rested then on a square medhi or plinth 
measuring nearly 4.20 m in height and 14.50 in 
length; the platform is basically of the triratha 
type, i.e., the front surface of each side shows 
one projection in the center with two side surfaces 
setting thus back from it. Moreover, each one of 
these three surfaces or rathas has been divided in 
two, thus making a total of six rathas on each side. 
At a later period, the monument was restored and 
the square base with its projections disappeared 
within a structure, circular from the bottom ([6], 
Vol. 1, pp. 25-151) (Fig. 1). 


Ratnagiri, Fig. 1 Main stūpa (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. 2 Group of stüpas, those in the foreground with images of the Tara, Hevajra and Sadaksari Lokesvara 


(Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 


A large number of smaller stüpas (or caityas) 
of different sizes were erected all around the cen- 
tral monument. Some were constructed and only 
their lower level survived while many others were 
carved out of a single piece of stone. The mono- 
lithic stūpas of Ratnagiri present the classical 
structure of the monument with a high pedestal 
supporting the hemispheric part which can be 
plain and only adorned with flat bands or contains 
one or four niches with images of various deities 
of the late Buddhist pantheon either carved out of 
the monoliths or fixed within their niches. The 
square pavilion or harmika which surmounts the 
monument and protects the pole with umbrellas 
arising out of it is usually an added element which 
has been lost in the course of time. In the absence 
of inscriptions, it is rather difficult to propose 
a proper explanation justifying the presence of 
such a large number of small caityas in Ratnagiri; 
a similar situation is encountered at Bodhgaya, the 
site where Sakyamuni reached his spiritual 
enlightenment and became, thus, Buddha. True, 
such monuments are found in practically all 


Buddhist sites, but some sites, Ratnagiri or 
Bodhgaya for instance, evidently attracted more 
the attention of private donors, probably monks 
but perhaps also lay persons, who financed the 
carving of images and stupas in honor of the 
Buddha, the site, the monument, or the institution. 
Structural stüpas could eventually fulfill their fun- 
damental function which was to hide relics; seals 
inscribed with dharanis, *magic verses," were, 
for instance, found in the core of the stupa 2, but 
also in monastery 1 ([1], pp. 46, 67). 

Beside the fact that these small caityas were 
produced and offered as a gesture of devotion, 
those having images in their niches were probably 
also understood to be small shrines (Fig. 2). 


The Monasteries 


Two monasteries were constructed at Ratnagiri 
around the seventh and eighth centuries. Both, 
like another one erected at Udayagiri ([1], p. 75), 
have a square ground plan with an inner courtyard 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. 3 View of the facade of monastery 1 (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 


on which the monastic cells open. Both monaster- 
ies are open to the south whereas the one in 
Udayagiri is directed to the north. Monuments 
are built in bricks but stone has been massively 
used for covering the courtyard or for ornamental 
purposes — being used for door frames for 
instance. Images carved in stone could also be 
inserted in niches distributed in some walls. 
Monastery 1 is the most important of them. It is 
the largest dwelling site built north of the great 
stupa; it measures nearly 55 m long and has an 
impressive entrance made up of two porches, one 
to the outside and one in the direction of the 
courtyard. The inner courtyard, nearly 27 m in 
width, has a pillared veranda running in front of 
the cells which are distributed on two levels. 
A shrine has been inserted in the middle of the 
rear row of cells, reproducing, thus, a ground plan 
which probably traces its origin at Ajanta ([6], 
Vol. 1, pp. 152—245). The monastery underwent 
a thorough restoration named “Period II" by 
Debala Mitra who excavated the site; this period 
which has been variously dated between the tenth 
and the eleventh centuries saw, for instance, the 
facade of the shrine being completely renewed 


([1] p. 49; [4], p. 371; [6], Vol. 1, p. 155) 
(Figs. 3 and 4). 

The doorways to the monastery and the shrine 
were framed by a sculpted ornamentation of high 
quality showing groups of attendants at ground 
level, or characters such as Bodhisattvas or 
nagarajas, “serpent-kings,” and a similar struc- 
ture is observed at the monastery of Udayagiri. 
Laksmi watered by two elephants is carved on the 
lintel, retaining thus a position which she has 
since the very beginning of Indian art, protecting 
the gate and symbolizing the welfare brought by 
the sacred place. As mentioned above, the facade 
of the shrine was completely renewed in Period II 
through a very ornamental screen which has been 
rebuilt by the excavators in the western part 
of the courtyard, thus not at its original position 
(Figs. 5 and 6). 


Iconography, Images, or Richness 
Sculptures were inserted in niches distributed 


around the main entrance to the courtyard, on 
the outer wall or on the side walls of the inner 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. A Entrance to monastery 1 (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 


Ratnagiri, Fig. 5 View of the facade of the shrine, monastery 1 (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. 6 Screen initially built in front of the shrine, monastery 1 (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 


porch where Hä and Paíicika face each other, 
an iconographic program which traces its origin in 
Maharashtra where it is observed at Ajanta, 
Aurangabad, or Ellora. Two further images of 
Jambhala, god of richness, are displayed on either 
side of the door frame; Jambhala is the Buddhist 
echo to the Hindu Kubera and evolved out of 
Paficika, showing also deep closeness to the two 
earlier "treasures of the lotus and the conch" 
(padma and sankhanidhis) that were a common 
motif at Ajanta and other sites of Maharashtra. 
This iconography is here deeply rooted into the 
belief that richness and fertility were brought by 
the nature or by gods and goddesses, as seen in the 
exquisitely carved foliated volutes intermingled 
with dwarfs, the row of lotus petals and that of 
pearls which frame the entrance, or in the presence 
of Laksmi, the two portly male figures outside and 
Hariti and Paücika inside. This iconography pro- 
tects the threshold between the profane and sacred 
spaces, at the same time it clearly refers to the 
sacred space, here the monastery, as a place which 
is the source of (spiritual) richness. 


The Buddha 


The images installed in the shrine of Monastery 1 
illustrate likewise an iconographic program which 
traces its source in Maharashtra, showing the 
Buddha displaying the gesture of enlightenment, 
Le. touching the earth with the right hand 
(bhumisparsamudra) and being flanked by 
Avalokite$vara and Vajrapani. This is also the 
main image of the Buddha to be depicted and 
worshipped in Eastern India up to the end of the 
twelfth century, showing the importance which 
Bodhgaya, the site of enlightenment, had at that 
period, being a place where monks from all over 
South Asia and the Asian world were converging. 

The image which used to stand in the shrine of 
Monastery 2 shows the Buddha standing and 
displaying the gesture of generosity, the right 
hand open toward the devotees who stand or 
kneel at his feet. This image stands in a tradition 
inaugurated in Orissa in the sixth century at 
Lalitagiri and which through its style and iconog- 
raphy relates to practically contemporary images at 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. 7 Shrine of monastery 1 (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 


Samath and Ajanta where they were all present on 
the facades of monuments 19 and 29. The same 
type of image can be seen at Udayagiri (Figs. 7, 8, 
and 9). 


Mandalas 


The triad which stands in the shrine of Monastery 
1 reflects esoteric tendencies which emerged in 
Maharashtra, in sites like Ellora and Nasik in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, the central Buddha, 
symbol of the buddhakula (“family of the bud- 
dha”), being surrounded by Vajrapani at his 
proper left, symbol of the vajrakula (“family of 
the thunder or vajra”), and Avalokitesvara at his 
proper right, image of the padmakula (“family of 
the lotus or padma”). 

Another esoteric aspect which arose within the 
context of Maharashtra before finding its way in 
Orissa is the mandala where the Buddha is 
surrounded by eight Bodhisattvas. In Orissa, the 
Bodhisattvas can not only be depicted around the 
Buddha on a single image but also by the objects 


Ratnagiri, Fig. 8 Shrine of monastery 2 (Photo O Ken 
Ishikawa) 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. 9 Rock-cut images at Udayagiri (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 


of eight stelas forming a group. Among them, four 
act as main Bodhisattvas, i.e., Avalokitesvara, 
Vajrapani, Maitreya and Mañjuśrī, and occupy 
positions which are close to the central Buddha 
whereas the four remaining ones have a 
rather “secondary” position, these are 
Samantabhadra, Ksitigarbha, Akasagarbha, and 
Sarvanivaranaviskambhin. The group can also 
be seen distributed around Avalokitesvara who is 
then depicted twice. Both topics, the triad or the 
group of eight Bodhisattvas form either the basic 
structure of a mandala mentioned in the 
Mahavairocanasütra or a mandala as such [2, 3] 
(Fig. 10). 


Bodhisattvas and Female Images 


Beside belonging to the groups of eight Bodhi- 
sattvas, Avalokite$vara is the most commonly met 
character who presents various aspects, he can be 
two-armed and standing under a tree in his 
Cintamani Loke$vara form, be depicted meditating 
on the sufferings of the universe in his 


Ratnagiri, Fig. 10 Avalokitesvara being surrounded by 
eight Bodhisattvas, two of them being depicted in the 
pedestal, Udayagiri (Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 
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11 Four-armed ` Avalokite$vara 


Ratnagiri, 
(Amoghapasa Lokesvara) accompanied by the Tara, 
Bhrkuti, and Hayagriva, and two further female seated 
images in the upper part, near monastery 1, Ratnagiri 
(Photo (C) Ken Ishikawa) 


Fig. 


Cintamanicakra Lokesvara form, or be four-armed 
in his Sadaksari Loke$vara aspect for instance. A 
common form encountered at Ratnagiri shows him 
four-armed, displaying the gesture of generosity 
with the right hand and holding a specific set of 
attributes, ie. the padma, the water flask 
(kamandalu), the rosary (aksamala), and the 
noose (pása) to which this form owes its name: 
Amoghapasa Loke$vara. These forms are described 
in sadhanas or “propitiations,” texts describing 
very precisely images to be mentally visualized 
with which the adept or sadhaka identifies himself. 
These texts, written at different periods, were com- 
piled during the eleventh/twelfth century in the 
Sadhanamala which constitutes a precious source 
for identifying contemporary images from all over 
Eastern India (Fig. 11). 

Numerous images of Bodhisattvas show them 
standing and often accompanied by two female 
attendants. As a matter of fact, and also in the line 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. 12 Astamahabhaya Tara, Ratnagiri 
(Photo © Ken Ishikawa) 


of the development noted in Maharashtra from the 
sixth to the early eighth century, much attention is 
paid to the representation of the female in iconog- 
raphy. This increasing importance is also 
portrayed by the fact that the Tara who is the 
image par excellence of compassion and generos- 
ity for all beings inherits Avalokitesvara’s func- 
tion of protecting devotees from dangers 
encountered while traveling (lion, wild elephant, 
snake, fire, shipwreck, robbers, imprisonment, 
threaten of death) — this function being earlier 
illustrated by images of the Bodhisattva in the 
excavated sites of Maharashtra (Ajanta, Auranga- 
bad, Kanheri). Acting as such, she is named 
Astamahabhaya Tara. Besides, the Tara is also, 
in company of Bhrkutt an attendant to 
Avalokitesvara, as already observed at an earlier 
period in Ellora. 

Another main female deity to be depicted is 
Marici, the “Sun Goddess,” who symbolizes the 
light which pervaded the universe when 
Sakyamuni reached enlightenment and who is 
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Ratnagiri, Fig. 13 Marici, Ratnagiri (Photo (C) Ken Ishikawa) 


depicted riding her chariot pulled by seven wild 
sows (Figs. 12 and 13). 

Beside such large images of Bodhisattvas, 
a number of sculptures were recovered illustrating 
characters belonging to the late Buddhist pan- 
theon of the “way of the Vajra" or Vajrayana. 
Wrathful characters, known as krodha, are intro- 
duced, such as Hayagriva who becomes a faithful 
attendant of Avalokite$vara. Such images, mostly 
dating back to the eleventh century, were often 
integrated in the small caityas distributed in the 
site. In this context, Hevajra, a supreme aspect of 
the Buddha, is often depicted in his most tradi- 
tional aspect. He is seen dancing on a corpse and 
holding the vajra in the upraised right hand and 
the skull (kapala) in the left hand while retaining 
in his left arm his third attribute, ie., the 
khatvanga. Details cannot always be clearly visi- 
ble in the small images inserted in the caityas, but 
mention must be made that his hair stands on end, 
his facial features show wide open eyes and fangs 
in the open mouth whereas a long garland of heads 
hangs from his shoulders. Beside the philosophi- 
cal background of such images like Marici and 


Ratnagiri, Fig. 14 Caitya with image of Hevajra in its 
niche (Photo (C) Ken Ishikawa) 


Reality (Buddhism) 


Hevajra, one cannot fail to suggest them also to be 
images of violence illustrating the reaction of the 
Buddhist community confronted at that period 
by a tragic historical situation, progressively los- 
ing the royal patronage and being reduced to the 
sole walls of the monastery, whereas the Hindu 
temple was gaining in importance and power 
(Fig. 14). 


Cross-References 


> Ajanta 

> Aurangabad 

> Avalokitesvara 
> Ellora 

> Stipa 
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Abbreviations 


M  Majjhima-nikaya 
S  Samyutta-nikaya 
Sn  Sutta-nipata 


Synonyms 


The state of the true existence of things; The way 
things really are; What there is 


Definition 


The Buddhist conception of reality is based on the 
way one experiences the world. Rather than 
developing abstract theories on the true nature of 
things, the Buddhist endeavor to explain reality is 
primarily aimed at transforming the lives of prac- 
ticing individuals. The Buddhist articulation. of 
reality therefore goes hand in hand with the prac- 
tical path that leads one, who has realized the way 
things truly are, to enlightenment. 


